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HOLLIS COMES A-CROPPER 
EDITOR: 


Christopher Hollis wrote an article (March 
17th) in the London Tablet on Blanshard’s 
controversial book. In defending American 
Catholics against the charge that Catholicism 
is a foreign body in America, Hollis falls 
over backward and claims that American 
Catholics become too American, that they take 
on the coloring of American society. Then he 
adds: “In fact, as Leo XIII pointed out, the 
danger of ‘American Catholics is precisely 
‘Americanism.’” As a historian Mr. Hollis 
ought to know that Pope Leo XIII never said 
any such thing. And even if he had said it, 
there have been enough subsequent Papal 
commendations of American Catholics to war- 
rant our forgetting the supposed condemna- 
tion. Why don’t the Paulists reprint Father 
Gillis’s article: “ ‘Americanism’: Fifty Years 
After” to help shatter this myth once and 
forever? 

Hollis admits that Blanshard’s remarks 
about European Catholicism are laughable 
but yet he says that this agitator’s comments 
about conditions in America are “well worth 
weighing.” All this in spite of the fact that 
innumerable Catholic writers here, viz., Fa- 
thers Connell, Dunn, Gillis, et al., have shown 
up the monstrous inaccuracy of the Blanshard 
book. William J. Magee 

Brookiyn, N. Y. 

Ed.: Double, double toil and trouble. As a 
historian, Mr. Hollis bungles “Americanism” : 
as a Catholic, he takes the word of a witness 
of very questionable veracity indicting 25 mil- 
lion American Catholics. 


A DIFFERENT ST. PAUL 
EDITOR: 


I want to express my thanks for “The Heart 
of Paul,” by E. Boyd Barrett, in February. I 
had somehow formed an early dislike of St. 
Paul because he seemed harsh. After reading 
this article, I have a different opinion. His 
sympathy and kindliness were outdistanced 
only by his loyalty to Christ. 


Seredi Sahdi 
Chicago, Jil. 


ACHESON’S HUMANISM 


EDITOR: 


Allow me to thank you very much for the 
article by Mr. Thomas F. Troy on “Mr. 
Acheson’s Humanism” in the April, 1951, 
issue. I think at last you have really got to 


II 


the crux of the whole matter." Since I come 
from Connecticut also, I have always been in- 
terested in the career of Mr. Acheson and I 
feel that the philosophical explanation of his 
attitude toward Alger Hiss, for example, is 
found in his essential inner conflict. 
Although I am a Protestant, I am a great 
admirer of the stand of the Catholic Church 
toward Communism. Too many distinguished 
Protestants, in the Federal Council of 
Churches and out of it, are hesitant and neu- 
tral toward this twentieth century scourge. I 
hope that Mr. Troy will turn his spotlight on 
George Kennan. Again I congratulate you 
on Mr. Troy’s article as well as that one en- 
titled “The Sovietization of Poland’s Judiciary 
System.” Arthur P. Coleman 


President, Alliance College 
Cambridge Springs, Pa. 


Ed.: Presumably Mr. Coleman has in mind 
George Kennan’s “containment” policy. Some 
experts on Eastern European affairs consider 
the “containment” policy of our State Depart- 
ment an acquiescence in, and approval of, the 
various Soviet land-grabs in Eastern Europe. 


MASS IN VERNACULAR 
EDITOR: 


Would you be good enough to send me the 
address of the Vernacular League. Not that 
I would like Mass in English, but if it would 
spur on the use of missals and spread the 
knowledge of the Mass, it is worth looking 
into. ... In this day and age it just isn’t right 
to see 90% of an intelligent congregation look- 
ing around, or making a pretense of saying the 
Rosary. The only ones to be forgiven are 
those old and saintly souls who find all ave- 
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nues to God through the reverent and mean- 
ingful use of the Rosary. But young people 
using the Rosary at Mass are not intent on 
it the way the old-and-accustomed-ones use it. 
_, . Certainly, this growing generation is 
being taught the Mass in school—so if it’s just 
the present middle-aged and the uncaring 20’s 
and 30’s, should one turn things inside out if 
the present crop of young people are ready to 
use the Missal as is? Mrs. Christo Sarris 
Bronx, N. Y. 


LAY APOSTLES FROM BELGIUM 
EDITOR: 


We are grateful for Sally Cassidy’s article 
(April) on our society. Permit me to say that 
the Society of Lay Auxiliaries of the Missions 
is inspired by the same missionary spirit as 
that of the “Cercle de St. Jean Baptiste.” It 
is, however, a different organization from 
that of Father Daniélou’s. It was founded in 


Belgium in 1937 to train young Catholic lay 
women to work in teams in the mission fields. 
These young women aim to develop Catholic 


leaders in the mission countries who will in 
turn assume the principal tasks of the lay 
apostolate. Teams have already been sent to 
China, the Near East and Africa. The Presi- 
dent of the society is now in the U. S. study- 
ing the possibility of establishing a center 
among university students from mission coun- 
tries and later on, an English-speaking train- 
ing house for lay missionaries. Miss Poncelet 
has received an enthusiastic response from 
American girls, especially in Chicago. 
Jacqueline Dejaiffe 


180 Beechmont Drive 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


IS RUSSIA RIPE FOR REVOLUTION? 
EDITOR: 


Iam a Russian and a member of the Ortho- 
dox Church, and am a leading anti-Commu- 
nist, having been active in that direction for 
over twenty-five years. I am in touch with my 
compatriots and Russian organizations in all 
parts of the world. . . . Without being ver- 
bose I shall limit myself to saying that I agree 
with every word of your editorial, “Is Russia 
Ripe for Revolution?” I am amazed at the 
deep understanding of the questions involved 
in the problem and gratified by the generous 
Christian spirit in which you have written... . 

If handled rightly, there need be no real 
war and no widespread bloodshed and destruc- 
tion but a relatively quick collapse of the 


Soviet tyranny. . . . We.Russians are doing 
what we can but by our own resources we obvi- 
ously cannot do enough. And time may be 
very, very short. Naturally the two great 
forces which can, and should, and we believe, 
will help us are the Catholic Church and the 
United States. . . . Some of us have devoted 
our lifetimes, all our prospects to this cause, 
and we have a right to beg for help at this 
most serious time. . . George Knupffer 
London, England. 


FROM A GOLD-MINING PUEBLO 
EDITOR: 


The enclosed check is for a two-year renewal 
of THE CATHOLIC WORLD. It is a godsend in 
a jungle wilderness such as that in which we 
are located. Though the magazine arrives 
three or four months after publishing date, we 
find it an interesting and enjoyable gold-mine 
of information. And we know what a gold- 
mine really is since we live in a gold-mining 
pueblo. Sister Virginia Thérése 


Madres de Maryknoll 
Siuna, Nicaragua, C. A 


SHALL OR WILL? 
EDITOR: 


Who ever suspected that a day would come 
when an editor of THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
would write: “We, not the U.N., shall deter- 
mine when and where our soldiers will shed 
their blood” (March, 1951, p. 403). 

When we are determined to do something, 
we will to do it. How can a person help but- 
use the correct auxiliary verb “will” in the 
U.N. example, “We will determine... .” As 
to the soldiers, they “shall” or “must” shed 
their blood when and where their officers 
direct; though most of them will gladly do it 
of their own accord. You surely know the 
story about the man who was drowning and 
cried out: “I will drown, and nobody shall 
save me.” He did not mean as his words 
meant: “I am determined to drown and I am 
determined that nobody is going to save me,” 
I studied Harvey’s Grammar sixty years ago 
—but I have not forgotten. 

Rev. F. J. Mutch 
Kokomo, Ind. 

Ed.: Harvey’s Grammar must be right. I 
never studied Harvey’s and perhaps that is 
why “shall” and “will” always give me the 
“qwillies.” I hope I am never placed in the 
awful dilemma that faced the poor fellow who 
was drowning. 
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YOUNG CHINESE PRIESTS 
EDITOR: 


May I ask your prayers for our seminarians 
and priests. Over a hundred have been or- 
dained from this seminary since we opened in 
1931 and today about eight of them are in 
Red prisons for various absurd reasons. A 
big drive is being made to try to separate the 
Chinese from any allegiance to the Pope; so 
far, thank God, the schismatical movement 
proposed by the Reds has met with no suc- 
cess. But we must pray much for these young 
Chinese priests as the pressure is very great. 
The Reds, also, are publishing false reports of 
defections to try to impress the Catholics who 
are holding out in other places. But all the 
same, the good work of the Church goes ahead 
and the Missions in China are by no means at 
a standstill. J. Garland, 8.J. 


Regional omy 2 
Aberdeen, Hong Kong 


CHURCH MUSIC 
EDITOR: 


I have often wondered why our fine 
Catholic magazines devoted to cultural sub- 
jects should omit almost all reference to litur- 
gical music even though it has been the sub- 
ject of very special Church legislation. .. . 
We choir directors have a real missionary 
problem; few realize the dead weight of the 
indifference we encounter from the unin- 
formed. Let us have articles from the musi- 
cologists in our ranks. . . . Choir magazines 
are doing a fine job, especially Caecilia and 
Catholic Choirmaster but their public is rather 
limited. . . . Assistance from THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD would be greatly appreciated. 


Mrs. Blanche R. Dansby 
Midland, Texas 


CATHOLIC PESSIMISTS 
EDITOR: 

Some Catholics are forever finding fault 
with their fellow-Catholics, their priests, the 
Administration at Washington, education, 
everything under God’s heaven. The modern 
world has its faults but should not Catholics 
be in the forefront of the optimists? Pessi- 
mism is a denial of God’s Providence. We can 


We urge our correspondents to make their letters as short as possible. 


of 250 words or less are preferred. 


pride ourselves upon our ability to “face real- 
ity” but Hope is a virtue and it is a solem 
duty to develop Hope in ourselves and in pub 
lic opinion. We of the Catholic faith exult in 
the joy of our religion at least on paper but 
nevertheless some Catholics attend Mass as if 
it were the funeral of a friend. As for Catho 
lic writers, I open some of their novels and 
find that instead of enjoying the color ani 
scent of Catholic life, I have to dig worms. 
More joy, less Mauriac! 
Regina Alice Underhill 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Ed.: The little St. Thérése was right: “a 
sad saint is a sad sort of saint.” 


NO SEGREGATION 
EDITOR: 


The article “Southern Collegians Resist 
Racism” was excellent. As a Filipino Catho- 
lic, I believe that true Catholics should no 
practice segregation or any other kind of 
recial discrimination in schools. I hope that 
American citizens will do their utmost t 
make the U.N. Declaration of Human Rights 
fruitful in the promotion of universal gooé- 
will so as to erase the discontent between the 
East and West. Alicia G. Gloria 


San Juan, Rizal 
Philip pines 


MY ERROR 


EDITOR: 


Did you realize that you misspelled a worl 
in a very beautiful poem in the April issue 
that it utterly perverted the author’s meaning 
and garbled the theme of the poem? I haves 
good mind to cite you for Contempt and Per- 
jury. You twisted “harrow” into “narrow.” 
The last verse of Sister Cecilia Ward’ 
“Spring Sowing” should be: 


“Be sure tonight of unshut eyes, of silence 
Waiting this cry from me, ‘Send over me, 
Somewise, the plodding hooves, the cleaving 

steel: 
Never the seed will bud in me till Thou 
Harrow the heart!’ ” 
Friend 
New York City 


Ed.: I recant my error and beg forgivenes. 


Communications 
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Kefauver’s Court: Trial by Camera 


Last May the Kefauver Commit- 
tee came into being. Senator 
Wherry insinuated that the Demo- 
crats were hatching a trick to cover 
up political corruption and even 
Democratic Senator Connally belit- 
tled the Committee as a project 
“for chasing crapshooters.” But 
Kefauver and his aides have now 
wound up their phenomenal tour of 
more than a dozen cities and have 
certainly made a whacking success 
of the task assigned: investigation 
of organized crime in interstate 
commerce. In city after city they 
' have piled up mountains of evi- 
dence proving a tie-up between 
criminals and local politicians. 
One of the main conclusions of 
the investigators is that Federal ac- 
tion against crime is limited and 
that the local prose- 
cutors in each city 
must get after the 
gamblers and cor- 
rupt politicians. From now on, 
therefore, benevolent Kefauver, in- 
gratiating O’Conor, pious Tobey 
are handing the ball to local offi- 
cials. Did Costello dictate the 
choice of New York City judges? 


Passing 
the Ball 


Did the police throw witness Reles 
out the window to his death in or- 
der to protect Anastasia? How 
much did Moran get from Weber, 
the policy king? These and a thou- 
sand other questions must be an- 
swered by the New York City dis- 
trict attorneys. Indeed, Edgar 
Hoover testified in Washington re- 
cently that the local authorities in 
any city, if they care to do so, can 
clean up organized gambling in 
forty-eight hours. 


_—_ are, however, a few ques- 
tions that the ordinary citizen 
would like to ask about this tre- 
mendously successful investigation. 
First, was it legal? To many of us 
the whole show had a very unpleas- 
ant odor. It seemed to trifle with 
the established principles and prac- 
tices of Common Law. Here was a 
Committee empowered by Congress 
to gather informa- 

tion about organ- Twenty 

ized crime. They Million 
certainly gathered Televiewers 
it, but how? By tele- 

vising the proceedings they put the 
witnesses on public exhibition and 
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for all practical purposes changed 
the information - gathering inquiry 
into a trial. For in the eyes of the 
twenty million televiewers, ex- 
Mayor O’Dwyer and the other ac- 
cused were defendants as in a court 
of law. 

It is true that no verdict was ren- 
dered. But in the eyes of the twenty 
million spectators, the defendants 
did suffer the loss of reputation. 
Consider the case of ex-Mayor 
O’Dwyer for instance. Here was 
an American ambassador who had 
voluntarily appeared before the 
Committee. He not only lost repu- 
tation but may lose his post as Com- 
missioner Moran lost his. He could 
be cited for contempt or perjury, 
and receive a jail sentence. Brief- 
ly, he was on trial and stood the 
chance of suffering heavy penal- 
ties. Yet he was robbed of the ordi- 
nary rights of the accused in a 
court of American law. He was 
not allowed to cross-examine his 
accusers. 

John Crane could testify that he 
gave $10,000 to the then Mayor of 
New York but before O’Dwyer 
could say a word in his own de- 
fense, the Committee had folded its 
tents and stolen away to Washing- 
ton. O’Dwyer could not summon 
his own witnesses; he could not 
object to the admission into evi- 
dence of irresponsible gossip which 
any court will throw out as “hear- 
say”; he could not take exception 
to the flagrant inferences and im- 
plications made by the Committee. 


Tue argument in favor of such 
extra-legal procedure is that organ- 
ized crime is hard to get at, and 
that special devices are needed to 
smoke out gangsters and gamblers. 
That is very true but it only proves 
the need of special senatorial com- 
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mittees to gather information about 
gambling. It certainly does not 
prove the need of conducting these 
inquiries on TV so that the inquiry 
becomes a public trial. The TV 
camera does more than enlarge the 
audience: it alters the atmosphere. 

There is no reason under heaven 
why such an inquiry could not be 
conducted privately with all the 
the secrecy that enfolds a Grand 
Jury. In fact, the questioners could 
function far more efficiently behind 
closed doors than in 
the atmosphere of a 
TV extravaganza. | 
concur heartily with 
Father Parsons (America, March 
31, 1951), who described the TV 
hearings as “a hippodrome,” and 
at the same time I beg to disagree 
with the editorial in the same issue 
of America. It claimed that the loss 
of legal efficiency due to the com- 
motion of televising the sessions is 
compensated for by the opportu- 
nity afforded Americans to “attend” 
the hearings. The editorial assump- 
tion is that the televiewers will be 
roused out of their moral apathy 
to organized crime. 


Father 
Parsons 


Divo LAWRENCE in the United 
States News and an editorial in 
The New York Times a week after 
the Foley Square pageant, gave the 
impression that the TV perform- 
ance was vindicated by the wave of 
moral indignation sweeping over 
our country. Thus far I have seen 
no sign of the anguish of outraged 
public conscience: there is not a 
peep out of it. No anti-crime wave 
surges through our streets, no bat- 
tallion of stalwarts marches on the 
“bookie” dens and the “horse par- 
lors.” The people saw a very good 
TV show, the best ever—and that 
was that! ' 














Perhaps the TV trial did more 
harm than good. It made some of 
the gangsters and gamblers rather 
attractive personalities. No vul- 
tures they—in fact they smiled and 

joked and at times 


Virginia looked naively juve- 
Hill and nile. The amoral 
Tobey Virginia Hill was 


applauded by the 
courtroom spectators when she left 
the witness stand, and I have no 
doubt that millions of televiewers 
silently applauded her act. After 
all, they were looking at television 
for entertainment, not for lessons 
in morality. And certainly Sena- 
tor Tobey’s sermons to sinners and 
his ready flow of tears did not help 
the good cause. The ordinary 
American citizen could only say to 
himself, “If that’s virtue, I want 
none of it.” Tobey’s histrionics 
were “corn,” unadulterated “corn,” 
with a maximum of entertainment 
value and a minimum of moral in- 
dignation. No doubt when it was 
all over, the TV trial faded into the 
spectators’ collective memory along 
with the ghosts of old Captain 
Video programs. 


As citizens we should keep a jeal- 
ous eye on the expanding power of 
the government at Washington. If 
it is necessary to create Congres- 
sional commissions to investigate 
crime, we should be very tight-fist- 
ed in granting these committees any 
special powers. Where the menace 
of Communism or any question of 
treason is involved, we can make a 
special exception to our general 
rule. But as for gambling and po- 
litical corruption, we can keep in 
mind that the danger of a totali- 
tarian bureaucracy is graver than 
the danger of organized crime. 
This noxious trend to Statism is 
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ever developing and eternal vigi- 
lance is necessary to keep the long 
arm of the State fiom growing any 
longer. We have been at great 
pains through the centuries to build 
up our system of legal procedure. 
Our predecessors in the Common 
Law have laboriously constructed, 
out of hard experience and mellow 
wisdom, the basic jurisprudence 
that every man is “good and rea- 
sonable.” Our courts operate on 
the presumption that a defendant 
is an innocent man of good charac- 
ter until he is proven guilty. Today 
we are asked to smash this ven- 
erable legal system 

to smithereens and TV: The 
why? To take part People’s 
in a questionable ex- Court 
periment, a fishing 

expedition to gather information 
for anti-gambling legislation. Our 
answer, it seems to me, is to stub- 
bornly refuse to surrender one 
single constitutional safeguard for 
the honor and glory of a TV pro- 
gram. TV hearings, say the col- 
umnists, are the People’s Courts: 
there are enough People’s Courts 
behind the Iron Curtain. 


A SENATORIAL Committee to inves- 
tigate organized gambling in inter- 
state commerce was a crying need. 
But it was the political corruption 
revealed that was more frightful 
than the gambling. The politicians 
got their “share of the take” be- 
cause they helped to circumvent the 
laws. But why these laws? Why 
not allow legalized gambling and 
keep it out of politics? 

The present situation is absurd 
and hypocritical. The wealthy ty- 
coon on Central Park West drives 
out in his chauffered Cadillac and 
bets to his heart’s content at the 
track, and it’s all very legal. But the 
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Third Avenue grocery clerk has to 
sneak into a “bookie den” to place 
his bet. One of the witnesses at the 
Kefauver investigation in Wash- 
ington spoke of gambling as a bio- 
logical necessity. (Kefauver him- 
self enjoys a game of stud poker.) 
Call it biological or psychological, 
the impulse to bet 
seems to be rooted 
in human nature. In 
itself, the impulse 
has no moral sig- 
nificance. But if a man bets money 
that his family needs for clothing, 
it takes on a moral significance. 
Like alcohol and dancing, gam- 
bling may be sinful for one man 
and not for another. But certainly 
to allow a rich man to speculate in 
Wall Street and to forbid a poor 
man to bet in a candy store is legal 
hypocrisy of the worst kind. 


Kefauver 
Plays 
Poker 


0: course, a self-righteous soul 


like Blanshard will say that oppo- 
sition to anti-gambling laws springs 
from Catholic ethics. At least we 
will grant that the notion that all 
gambling is immoral certainly does 
not come from Catholic ethics but 
from Puritanism. The Christian 
Century (March 21st) claims that 
a large share of the responsibility 
for the “shadow government” of 
gambling-criminals rests upon the 
Catholic Church. The writer goes 
on to say that gambling is wrong 
because it undermines character, 
destroys respect for honest indus- 
try, corrupts social relations, makes 
marriage more difficult and starts 
a train of evils leading to fraud, 
theft, lying and murder. 

This of course is the old Puritan 
idea that proximate occasions of sin 
for certain people are necessarily 
proximate occasions of sin for all 
people: if some individuals imbibe 


too much alcohol, draw up a fra- 
tional prohibition law to forbid the 
use of intoxicating liquors by any- 
one! 

The Christian Century writer 
quotes from Virgil W. Peterson’s 
Gambling—Should it be Legalized? 
The book’s answer to the title-ques- 
tion is of course No! The author 
bases his conclusion on experience 
with lotteries in the American colo- 
nies and in the first century of 
United States history. But why 
does he go so far back in time? 
Why not look at the present time? 
First, let him look at the present 
situation in America with its 20 
billion dollar business in extortion, 
gangsterism, blackmail and _ gen- 
eral manipulation of politicians by 
lawbreaking gamblers. Not a very 
glowing recommendation for the 
system of anti-gambling legislation. 

Then let him look at other coun- 
tries. Passing over Ireland and its 
very successful system of legalizing 
gambling (since Ireland is Catho- 
lic), let him study the gambling 
problem in England. But he will 
find there is no problem. We are 
the wonder of Britain because gam- 
bling is quite respectable and law- 
abiding in that country. Bribery 
is extremely uncommon; bribery 
accusations against 
London police aver- 
age about three per 
year; racketeers do 
not run the police force, gunmen 
do not get political jobs for their 
cohorts. Gambling is also legalized 
in Paris, in Stockholm, in Rome. 
In general, any tie-up between gam- 
bling and political corruption is 
peculiar to the United States. 

The present gambling laws are 
most unrealistic: they try to pre- 
vent the poorer classes from gam- 
bling while they allow the rich not 


Gambling 
in Britain 
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only to bet at the tracks but to 
speculate on stocks. But laws 
should be framed not for a special 
class but for the common good, not 
in vacuo but according to the cus- 
toms of the people, suitable to place 
and time. The prudent St. Thomas 
would doubtless look with suspi- 
cion on our gambling laws. “Now, 
human law,” he says, “is framed for 
a number of human beings, the ma- 
jority of whom are not perfect in 
virtue. Wherefore human laws do 
not forbid all vices, from which the 
virtuous abstain, but only the more 
grievous vices, from which it is 
possible for the majority to ab- 
Cts 

How then can the State attain its 
proper peace and harmony if it can- 
not repress all vices? Here we 
come once more upon the old ques- 
tion of Church and State. The 
Christian Century is unconditional- 


- 


ly opposed to any form of direct 
co-operation between Church and 


State, so it would 
logically have to 
support gambling 
laws. If the State 
cannot get help from the Church in 
repressing vice, it must do it alone. 
But the Catholic Church favors co- 
operation of Church and State and 
thereby the Church can help the 
State by requiring that its members 
repress all vices. If gambling is a 
vice for a particular individual, the 
Church says: “You must promise 
to quit this vice for the future or 
else you cannot have the sin for- 
given.” 

There is a grave danger in legis- 
lating morality in matters that are 
not essentially immoral. De Tocque- 
ville long ago referred to the folly 
in certain democratic nations of 
giving the people freedom in great 
matters, such as choosing their rul- 


Church 
and State 


ers, and then denying them the ex- 
ercise of freedom in little things. 
“To manage those minor affairs in 
which good sense is all that is want- 
ed—the people are held unequal to 
their task, but when the government 
of the country is at 
stake, the people are 
invested with im- 
mense powers; they 
are alternately made the playthings 
of their ruler, and his master— 
more than kings, and less than 
men.” It is a strange paradox that 
Americans are judged competent 
to elect a President but incompe- 
tent to gamble. 

The Catholic idea is that personal 
morality cannot be legislated by 
any government. It must come 
from personal virtue in obedience 
to a higher law, the law of Christ. 
As St. Thomas says: “. . . govern- 
ment of this kind pertains to that 
king who is not only a man, but 
also God, namely to our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who by making men sons 
of God, brought them to the glory 
of heaven... .” 

It is an ugly picture, this picture 
of municipal governments through- 
out America rotten to the core. 
What is the solution? Reform must 
come from below, not from above; 
it must come from 
the people, not from 
the legislators. First, 
the whole unworka- 
ble system of anti- 
gambling laws should be liquidated. 
They are the rat-holes where the 
gangsters and the grafters and the 
irresponsible politicians breed. Sec- 
ondly, the appalling moral apathy 
of the general public can be stirred 
only by a return to religion. Truer 
now than ever are Washington’s 
words: “Religion is the bulwark of 
morality.” 


A Strange 
Paradox 


Alerting 
the 
People 





F. Scott Fitzgerald — 


Tragic Comedian 


By 


KATHERINE BREGY 


, must be some reason, prob- 
ably a significant one, for the sud- 
den revival of interest in Scott 
Fitzgerald; for the curious phe- 
nomenon that ten years after his 
almost unnoted death we are faced 
by reprints of his half-forgotten 
books and fugitive stories, by the 
Schulberg novel obviously inspired 
by his Hollywood years, best of all 
by the inclusive and sympathetic 
biography, The Far Side of Para- 
dise (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$4.00) which won and merited the 
recent Houghton Mifflin Literary 
Fellowship for Arthur Mizener. Or 
are there two or three interlocking 
reasons, as for so many things in 
life? I myself believe it is not 
merely the rediscovery of a highly 
dramatic personality but also the 
rediscovery of an age curiously like, 
and unlike, our own. 

We today, sickened by _ the 
Second World War and threatened 
by a Third, seem to face the same 
old epidemic of the Terrific Twen- 
ties —extravagance, drunken driv- 
ing, promiscuity, nerves, political 


scandals. But we have added some- 
thing— a hunger for God that goes 
side by side with the thirst for 
pleasure, a reaching out among old 
and young for new meanings in 
life. So that along with the trek to 
the taproom we have the escape 
to the Trappist monastery. 


r RANCIS SCOTT FITZGERALD would 
have understood both these anti- 
thetic urges. For probably the most 
remarkable thing about him was the 
way he contrived to be at once a 
symbol, a candid photographer and 
a disenchanted critic of what he 
himself christened the Jazz Age. 








Poet, lecturer, literary critic, Katherine 
Brégy is a name well known to readers of 
Tue CatHo.ic Wort; in fact, her first pub- 
lished work—an essay on Robert Southwell 
—appeared in our pages while she was still 
a student at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Dr. Brégy is the author of The Poets’ 
Chantry, Ladders and Bridges, From Dante 
to Jeanne d’Arc and, most recently, a biog- 
raphy of Mary, Queen of Scots, entitled 
Queen of Paradox. 
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The very titles of his works—and 
he had the genius of poet and pub- 
licity expert in the matter of titles 
tell the story: This Side of Para- 
dise, Flappers and Philosophers, 
The Beautiful and Damned, All the 
Sad Young Men, The Diamond as 
Big as the Ritz, Taps at Reveille, 
finally The Crack-Up and The Last 
Tycoon. 

He was the most autobiographi- 
cal, even journalistic, of novelists 
and everything that could possibly 
have happened to himself, his 
friends or his enemies was certain 
to appear sooner or later in height- 
ened color in his fiction. What 
actually did happen was_ vivid 
enough, ironic enough, even tragic 
enough. 


- was born in 1896 in St. 
Paul, Minnesota; his father a gen- 
tle, ineffectual Southerner of good 


family, his mother the daughter of 
a successful Irish immigrant— 
“straight 1850 potato famine Irish,” 
in Fitzgerald’s words, transformed 
in a generation into “lace curtain 
Irish.” And he grew up with a 
characteristic and not uncommon 
blending of the superiority and 
inferiority complexes. 

He was a brilliant, imaginative 
boy who couldn’t or wouldn’t con- 
centrate on his studies, an ambi- 
tious boy not able to coerce the ad- 
miration of his fellow students by 
any special prowess in games or 
athletics — always with a superflu- 
ity of good looks and charm, never 
with quite enough money. 

And although his family was 
nominally, even practically, Catho- 
lic, he seems to have had no concep- 
tion at all of the inner grace and 
spirit of Catholicism. Some of it 
should have filtered in to him from 
the Newman School, where a mater- 


nal aunt’s generosity sent him in 
1911 for two years. But there, as 
later he was generally at odds with 
the authorities; suffering from more 
than the usual attack of adolescent 
egotism and rather painfully aware 
of being “one of the poorest boys 
in a rich boys’ school.” Later on, 
with his disarming power of self- 
appraisal, he confessed: “All my 
inordinate vanity . . . was on the 
surface ... underneath it came my 
own sense of lack of courage and 
stability.” 


So nothing grew from the New- 
man interlude except a meeting 
with the convert priest, Father 
Cyril Sigourney Fay, who evidently 
saw through to the best in Scott 
and proved one of the few benefi- 
cent influences in his stormy life. 
It was not, however, until Fitz- 
gerald was settled or at least in- 
stalled at Princeton University that 
this influence became potent. Al- 
ways a lover of the theater and al- 
ready a successful writer of ama- 
teur plays, the youth seems to have 
chosen Princeton chiefly because 
of the fame of its Triangle Club— 
although he also cherished a notion 
that the social atmosphere would 
smooth off some of the Midwestern 
crudities of which he was con- 
scious. 

As he was only seventeen when 
he entered college there is some- 
thing rather touching in his deter- 
mination to “conquer life,” to be 
“one of the greatest writers that 
ever lived”; it even helps to remem- 
ber that he was composing youth- 
ful poems at the same time that he 
was angling for admission to the 
more desirable fraternities. Ac- 
cording to his own somewhat ex- 
aggerated report he spent his “en- 
tire freshman year writing an 
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operetta for the Triangle” —- with 
the natural result that he failed in 
most of his spring examinations. 


H. was also becoming negligent 
in his religious duties; although 
for awhile the visits with Father, 
later Monsignor, Fay opened up for 
him a new vision of the Church as 
“a dazzling, golden thing” — inci- 
dentally a thing that could attract 
converts of breeding and culture 
as well as sanctity. Perhaps it was 
Scott’s habit of self-dramatization 
which led him in future years to 
speak of himself as a “spoiled 
priest”; or perhaps there really 
were in those days romantic 
dreams of a vocation. 

At any rate in 1917 he was mak- 
ing tentative plans to accompany 
Monsignor Fay on a missionary 
visit to Kerensky’s Russia. The 
project had to be abandoned, and 
later on the priest sailed alone for 
Rome — dying suddenly early in 
1919. His memory was -perpetu- 
ated as “Monsignor Darcy” in his 
young friend’s first novel; had it 
survived more potently in his life, 
the Fitzgerald saga might have 
been vastly different. 

But the weight of influence was 
all on the other side. Fitzgerald 
was falling under the popular 
sway of Dreiser and Mencken; and 
before long his admired Edmund 
Wilson was advising him to “for- 
get for a moment the phosphor- 
escences of the decaying Church 
of Rome” and to banish any “senti- 
mentalism” that had survived his 
college experiences! 


Passnwunz the United States 
had formally entered World War 
I; and instead of trying to complete 
his much interrupted studies at 
Princeton, Scott enrolled at an Of- 


ficers’ Training Camp. In spite of 
some youthful cynicism, he was 
bitterly disappointed not to be sent 
overseas: so while at Camp Leaven- 
worth —- where he was known as 
“the world’s worst second lieuten- 
ant”—he seized upon the next most 
exciting adventure by falling dev- 
astatingly in love. Zelda Sayre, 
the daughter of an Alabama judge, 
was a beautiful, popular, irrespon- 
sible, luxury-loving girl of eight- 
een; who, sharing so many of 
Scott’s own faults, was destined to 
confirm him in them. But he 
wanted her and won her. 

The Mizener volume quotes a 
friend’s comment that “when Scott 
ceased going to Mass he began to 
drink”—which, while an over-sim- 
plification, is highly suggestive. 
Tragically enough, he was losing 
hold of the one anchor strong 
enough to give steadiness in the 
vertiginous sea toward which he 
was headed. 


H. himself, in This Side of Para- 
dise, anticipated The Lost Week- 
End by describing the three-week 
bout with alcohol on which he em- 
barked when Zelda broke their 


engagement. But he returned to 
work upon his novel, meanwhile 
producing short stories for Smart 
Set and even for the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. “By God and Lorimer, 
I’m going to make a fortune yet!” 
he boasted. He made it, of course 
—made and squandered many 
small fortunes as the years wore 
on. And when Scribners brought 
out his novel in the spring of 1920 
it was not only the financial suc- 
cess that was sensational. Almost 
everything he had so far known 
and seen went into This Side of 
Paradise, and much that he had 
read; for his young, post-war 
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lovers, growing up in a_ world 
which believed “all gods dead, all 
wars fought, all faiths in man 
shaken,” filtered the sad decadence 
of Sinister Street and the irony of 
Jurgen through a mind actually 
fresh and naive and avid of love 
and success. 

Some of the critics praised the au- 
thor’s “open-eyed outlook,” others 
thought him a cad and exhibition- 
ist. But the readers, especially 
those of his own generation, went 
delirious over this “bible of flam- 
ing youth.” Almost overnight Scott 
Fitzgerald became hero and high 
priest of all the young Bohemians 
who believed, with Edna Millay, 
that they could raise “figs from 
thistles” and produce a “lovely 
light” by burning their candles at 
both ends. 


Snoatiy after the book’s publi- 
cation, Scott and Zelda were mar- 
ried—and although she was a non- 
Catholic, he still cared enough to 
have the ceremony performed in 
the rectory of St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, New York. After that, all too 
quickly, the cares of the world, and 
the deceitfulness of riches and the 
desires for other things did their 
choking work... . 

Absurd legends have come down 
of Fitzgerald starting out for a 
party with hundred-dollar bills 
conspicuously obtruding from his 
pockets—and shortly after rushing 
off to publisher or agent because 
his bank account was overdrawn. 
Unfortunately most of these leg- 
ends are quite true. Dr. Mizener 
has been at some pains to dig out 
the figures of his income, which 
“from 1920 to 1924 inclusive was 
$113,000” — surely a phenomenal 
record for a writer under thirty 
years old. Yet there is something 


almost pathological in his constant 
complaints of “financial insecur- 
ity,” and in Zelda’s insistence upon 
his often frittering away his vital- 
ity upon glorified pot-boilers to 
satisfy their mutual extravagance. 

One hears of the couple, who 
were amazingly faithful to each 
other considering the habits of 
those around them, dancing madly 
and precariously through New York 
hotels and villas on the Riviera. 
Sadly enough, the chief memory of 
their stay in Rome seemed to be 
Scott’s nocturnal fight with a 
group of rapacious taxi drivers! 
Yet through all the sordidness and 
shallowness, and in spite of their 
spectacular quarrels, there is no 
doubt that the youngsters really 
loved each other; just as they 
really loved the little daughter, 
Scottie, whom they dragged from 
one international playground to 
another — and who, at her birth, 
Zelda had hoped would be “beau- 
tiful and a fool.” So the life of 
work and play went on, with the 
shadows of alcoholism and mad- 
ness looming closer and darker 
each year. 


I, 1925 Fitzgerald produced The 
Great Gatsby, an almost perfect 
novel of manners—very bad man- 
ners, of course, and very bad 
morals, too; but an epic of this 
country at its richest, and I fear 
Alice Meynell would have added. 
its most decivilized. Also the nar- 
rator (as usual, Scott himself) 
stands more definitely aloof from 
the action and can view it almost 
objectively. The book, made into 
a play and also a motion picture, 
marked the apex of its author’s 
success. “I’ve found my line,” he 
wrote triumphantly, “from now on 
this comes first.” 
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In point of fact almost ten largely 
wasted years passed before his 
next novel, Tender is the Night, 
which proved not half as good as 
he hoped and believed it to be. It 
was a story of disintegration, and 
this time he was dealing with de- 
cadent Americans transplanted to 
Europe, with vices tinged with the 
abnormal and neurotic. Its schizo- 
phrenic Nicole was, of course, 
Zelda; its Dr. Diver, slipping down 
to ruin through drink and lost 
ideals, gave a horribly prophetic 
picture of Fitzgerald himself. He 
liked to think of the book as a 
study in “emotional bankruptcy,” 
but he was never much of a philos- 
opher. The real disease, with him- 
self and the characters he wrote of, 
was spiritual bankruptcy. 


Arr this there was not much 
but tragedy ahead for Scott Fitz- 
gerald. His popularity with readers 


and consequently his income had 
waned with the growing vogue of 
proletarian literature. And with 
Zelda’s confinement in one mental 
institution after another, young 
Scottie’s education to be financed, 
and his own much-abused health 
breaking under the triple strain of 
alcoholism, incipient tuberculosis 
and a weak heart, all his expenses 
were mounting proportionately. 
“Horror and waste— Waste and 
horror—what I might have been 
and done that is lost, spent, gone, 
dissipated, unrecapturable!” he 
wrote from his De Profundis. 
Perhaps we should count it up 
as merit that through this time of 
semi-despair—that Dark Night of 
the Soul when, as he said, it was 
“always three o’clock in the morn- 
ing”—Scott did not commit sui- 
cide, to which he was tempted 
more than once: nor did he com- 


promise with Marxism, as so many 
contemporary writers were doing. 
“There are still mortal and venial 
sins in his calendar,” wrote Ern- 
est Boyd with the rightness of com- 
passion: “His Catholic heaven is 
not so far away that he can be mis- 
led into mistaking the shoddy 
dreams of a radical millennium as 
a substitute for Paradise.” 


Hh csxxwooe was, of course, the 
predestined solution, and _ there 
Fitzgerald’s final years were spent. 
He seems to have done some re- 
markably good work — the scena- 
rio “Cosmopolitan,” adapted from 
his story “Babylon Revisited,” is 
said to be so perfect a script that 
there is still talk of putting it upon 
the screen. But most of his time 
was spent in what Mizener aptly 
calls “the minor doctoring jobs” so 
prevalent in the motion picture in- 
dustry. 

Some of the time also was spent 
writing anxious and edifying ad- 
vice to his daughter Scottie, then 
a student at Vassar; and much was 
spent ill in bed. But ill or com- 
paratively well, half-drunk or 
stone sober, he worked heroically 
upon that final novel which was 
to be a satire upon and a revelation 
of Hollywood ideals—The Last 
Tycoon. 

Once, when he was trying to pull 
through a particularly desperate 
attack, his secretary demanded, 
“Scott, what is going to become of 
you?” The Mizener biography tells 
us that he looked at her for a mo- 
ment in a way she still remembers 
with terror and then said quietly, 
“God knows.” 

He had been working on the 
sixth chapter of this final novel the 
day before death came to solve his 
insoluble problems. That was on 
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December 21, 1940. The Holly- 
wood funeral, attended by scarcely 
anybody, was curiously like the 
one he had devised for poor Gatsby 
fifteen years earlier. And as Fitz- 
gerald had neither lived nor died 
in communion with his Church, he 
was not permitted a Requiem Mass 
—nor repose in the Catholic cem- 
etery in Maryland where he had 
hoped to sleep beside his father. 
Discipline is discipline, and hu- 
manly speaking his end was the 
abomination of desolation. And 
yet and yet, with the abyss of God’s 
love to count upon, one cannot 
resist the hope that it may have 
been for Scott as for the faulty 
medieval knight struck down in 
mid course: 


“Betwixt the 
ground 


Mercy I ask’d; mercy I found. . .” 


stirrup and_ the 


Fue Last Tycoon, edited from 
his own notes by Edmund Wilson, 
was published the next year. If it 
had been finished it might well 
have proved his greatest work. 
“Steve” Benét evidently thought 
so, and with his generous enthu- 
siasm declared: “You can take off 
your hats now, gentlemen, and | 
think perhaps you had _ better. 


This is not a legend, this is a rep- 
utation . . . and it may well be one 
of the most secure reputations of 
our time.” 

But the world, with a new glo- 
bal war and a few other worries 
on its hands, continued to forget. 
And now all at once it remembers 
—and the pendulum threatens to 
swing from excess of neglect to 
excess of admiration. No one knew 
better than Fitzgerald that he had 
never fulfilled his own potentiali- 
ties, either as artist or man. 

“In a small way I was an origi- 
nal,” he wrote humbly and also 
keenly: in a small way he was 
even a genius. His style could be 
pungent, poetic or brutal. He could 
write almost hypnotically, with in- 
sight and irony and sympathy, 
about the people he knew and the 
situations he shared. And these 
happened to crystallize a moment 
in the drama of our modern world. 
But he had not the vision to search 
out cause and effect or draw any 
permanent conclusions. When Har- 
ry Hansen exclaimed of This Side 
of Paradise “My, how that boy 
Fitzgerald can write!”, he used the 
just and inevitable word. It was 
Scott’s comedy first and then his 
tragedy that he never quite grew 
up. 





Understanding the Russians 


I. was the writer’s privilege 
as a young man to travel over the 
vast country of Russia from Arch- 
angel to Odessa, from St. Peters- 
burg to Moscow to Vladivostok. He 
also had the opportunity of meet- 
ing many of the leading personali- 
ties of pre-revolutionary Russia in 
the political, intellectual, religious 
and social spheres, and later had 
the doubtful though interesting ex- 
perience of exchanging ideas with 
Lenin, Trotsky and other revolu- 
tionary leaders. 

The races that inhabit Russia 
and form the sixteen republics of 
the Soviet Union are as diverse and 
extreme in their origins as are the 
geographical characteristics of this 
vast territory, for in addition to the 
predominating Slav population (110 
millions in Russia proper) there 
are Tartars, Yakuts, Bushkirs, 
Chuvashes, Kurds, Turks, Armeni- 
ans, Germans, Finns, etc., about 
seventy odd races in all. 

The Ukrainians also are of the 
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Slav race and deserve special men- 
tion (40 millions in the Ukraine it- 
self) for they are a highly cultured 
and gifted people with a proud his- 
tory behind them having had a dis- 
tinctive nationality since the sixth 
century. They should be particu- 
larly dear to Catholic hearts, since 
of the 10,000,000 Catholics belong- 
ing to the Eastern Rites some sev- 
enty per cent are Ukrainian Catho- 
lics. 

To an outside observer it is 
astonishing how mother Russia has 








Paul Scott-Montagu, for many years 
Archpriest in the Orthodox Church, was 
recently received into the Catholic Church 
and is now living in London. Half Russian 
by parentage, Dr. Scott-Montagu holds fast 
to the belief that Christianity has not 
perished in Russia. All our propaganda 
should be aimed at the soul of Russia, he 
says, and when that soul has been captured 
for truth, it will itself take care that the 
material body acts with justice and charity. 
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welded this polyglot family into a 
compartively harmonious whole, 
because in spite of the fondness of 
the Russian masses for local cus- 
toms and traditions, and a certain 
racial insularity shared alike by all 
the various nationalities that go to 
make up the whole, there is a 
marked absence of racial prejudice 
and intolerance. 


Waar of the all important ques- 
tion of religion? Is it true that the 
Communists have succeeded in 
practically stamping out Christian- 
ity in this once intensely religious 
country? The answer is decidedly 
in the negative. Materialism will 
never overcome what one writer 
described as “the spontaneous spir- 
ituality of the Russian masses.” 

It is true that the militant athe- 
ists who have controlled the coun- 
try since the Bolshevik revolution 
have, with a thoroughness worthy 
of a better cause and with an effi- 
ciency almost unparalleled, done 
their utmost to transform one of 
the most religious and mystical 
races in the world into a totally 
godless and materialistic society. 
Every means known to fallen man 
and the devil have been used to 
achieve this frightful objective, but 
all have failed. “God is not in 
strength, but in truth” was the mot- 
to inscribed upon the banners of 
Alexander Nevsky, Prince of Vlad- 
imir, who was canonized by the 
Russian Church, and whom even 
the Soviet government regards as a 
national hero. 

In spite of thirty years of Com- 
munist rule and persecution, love 
of God has not been destroyed in 
Russian hearts. There is such a 
strong revival of religion in Russia 
today that it is creating fear in the 
hearts of the anti-God leaders and 
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propagandists. In a recent number 
of the periodical Bolshevik a writer 
states that “religious prejudices are 
in individual instances _ getting 
stronger,” and an observer reports 
that it is not unusual today to see 
members of the armed forces, even 
high-ranking officers, in church on 
Sundays and feast days. 


Anoruse Soviet publication Cul- 
ture and Life says, “the struggle 
against religious prejudices must 
be serious and well considered; it 
must be devoid of sudden violent 
attacks, and of an administrative 
approach; it must avoid outraging 
the feelings of believers. Religion 
cannot die of its own accord. It can 
be overcome only as a result of a 
stubborn and persistent struggle.” 
This is an admission that persecu- 
tion has failed and so more subtle 
methods must be adopted. An in- 
tellectual “cold war” has begun. 
But the wisdom of God is greater 
than the craft of the devil and we 
may be certain that nothing that 
materialists can do will ever have a 
lasting success upon so mystical a 
people as the Russians. It should 
not be forgotten that Marxist Com- 
munism is an alien growth in Rus- 
sia, it is not a product of Russian 
thought for it is based upon the dia- 
lectical idealism of the German 
philosopher Hegel upon which the 
German Jew Karl Marx constructed 
his own philosophical system. 


Tue real representatives of all that 
is best in Russian thought are such 
truly Russian thinkers as Chaadiev, 
Khomiakov, Soloviev and Berdyaev 
to name a few of the greatest 
among them. ‘ 

It was Soloviev who accused the 
Orthodox Church of being too 
“other-worldly” in so much as it 
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ignored the injustices and suffer- 
ings of its children upon earth, and 
he commended the Catholic Church 
in these memorable words: “For 
many centuries the Catholic Church 
was the only power which main- 
tained moral order and spiritual 
culture among the barbarian peo- 
ples of Europe. . . . She bore the 
burden and responsibility for both 
the material welfare and spiritual 
education of those wild tribes, giv- 
ing them leadership and a higher 
level of civilization. Christ founded 
His visible Church not merely for 
the contemplation of Heaven, but 
mainly that she should work and 
take up the challenge of the gates 
of hell.” 

His conclusion was that the 
Church of the East shall become a 
living one “which will act, struggle 
and triumph when she has achieved 
unity with that great universal cen- 
ter which Providence has ordained 
to be placed in the West.” 

Communism is a_ hate-inspired 
creed, but the Russians are not 
good haters for a great love of hu- 
manity is one of their marked char- 
acteristics. This is the voice of the 
Russian people as interpreted by 
Vladimir Soloviev: “Your word, O 
people of the word, is a universal 
theocracy, the true solidarity of all 
classes, Christianity practiced in 
public life, the Christianization of 
politics; it is the freedom of all the 
oppressed, the protection of all the 
weak; it is social justice and the 
good Christian peace.” 


Wirn all its faults and weaknesses 
the Russian Orthodox Church has 
bravely upheld the Cross of Christ 
in the face of the most concen- 
trated and diabolic persecution of 
modern times, and thousands of 
her children both priests and laity 


have gone to a martyr’s death 
rather than betray the Faith. 

In trying to understand the Rus- 
sians may I appeal to American 
Catholics to bear this in mind. It 
is true that in the past the Russian 
Church by being too subservient to 
the State has to take hey fair share 
of the blame for the tragedy that 
has come upon her, and upon the 
nation. Had she done her duty and 
paid less homage to Caesar and 
more to God, the campaign of bit- 
terness and hatred initiated by the 
Bolsheviks could never have been 
so successful. She has, however, 
paid the price of her venality with 
the blood of her martyrs, and who 
shall say that she has not been 
cleansed by treading the path to 
Calvary? 


Tur late Metropolitan Sergius, 
when he registered the Russian 
Orthodox Church before the Soviet 
authorities in 1927 read a declara- 
tion in which amongst other things 
he said: “I have taken upon myself 
in the name of the whole of our 
Orthodox Old Church hierarchy 
and flock, to register before the So- 
viet authorities our sincere readi- 
ness to be fully law-abiding citi- 
zens of the Soviet Union, loyal to 
its government, and definitely to 
hold ourselves aloof from all politi- 
cal parties or enterprises seeking to 
harm the State. But let us be sin- 
cere to the end. We cannot be si- 
lent about the contradiction which 
exists between us Orthodox and 
the Communist Bolsheviks who 
govern our Union. They set as their 
purpose struggle with God and His 
power in the hearts of the people. 
We on our part see the whole sense 
and whole aim of our existence in 
confession of faith in God and 
strengthening of the faith in the 
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hearts of the people. They recog- 
nize only the materialistic inter- 
pretation of history, and we believe 
in the providence of God.” 

Spoken at that period these were 
brave and courageous words in- 
deed. May I say again that such 
words are a much more accurate 
reflection of the Russian soul and 
spirit than the bitter diatribes of a 
Vishinsky or a Malik. Facts how- 
ever must be faced, and it must be 
honestly admitted that the material 
conditions under which the Russian 
people now exist have been im- 
proved beyond all the dreams of 
fancy in Tsarist days. Conditions 
in Russia cannot be compared with 
those obtaining in the West, never- 
theless the Soviets have achieved 
great material progress and under 
very difficult circumstances. 


Tour the great mass of the Rus- 


sian people are prevented from 
knowing the truth. They believe 
that their “peace-loving govern- 
ment” is surrounded by grasping 
imperialistic powers whose ambi- 
tion is to exploit the Russian State 
and enslave its people. They are an 
intensely patriotic people and will 
undergo the most rigorous hard- 
ships and privations in defense of 
their native soil. They have never 
been, in all their history, aggres- 
sors, and their soldiers who will 
fight like demons and die like 
heroes, in a defensive war are no- 
toriously lukewarm in a war of ag- 
gression. 

Some day the truth will penetrate 
even the “Iron Curtain” and that 
day Russia will be able to fulfill her 
true mission as the bridge between 
East and West, for in the words of 
the seventeenth century Croat Cath- 
olic priest Yury Krijanitch: “Rus- 
sia stands between East and West 


and is destined to form a bond be- 
tween the two” or again as Dos- 
toevski wrote: “The Russian mis- 
sion is indisputably European and 
universal. To become a real Rus- 
sian perhaps only means to become 
the brother of all men.” 


Carnoues are often puzzled by 
the attitude of the Orthodox Church 
toward the Soviet government and 
the following may be said to repre- 
sent the views held on the subject 
by those whose difficult and unenvi- 
able task it is to guide the destinies 
of the Orthodox Church in Russia 
today. 

At all costs religion must be kept 
alive in Russia and although at 
present a pagan government is in 
power Christians were bidden by 
our Lord to render to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s, though 
Caesar was a pagan ruler. In 
Apostolic and post-Apostolic times 
in spite of persecution Christians 
obeyed the pagan rulers in all sec- 
ular affairs and only offered pas- 
sive resistance and suffered mar- 
tyrdom when outraged conscience 
prevented them from obeying im- 
moral orders. 

Pagan Rome became Christian 
through the prayers and blood of 
the martyrs, and in the fullness of 
time Russia will be reconquered by 
the Sword of the Spirit. Charity 
and truth are unconquerable and 
these are the most potent weapons 
of the Church. False ideas can 
only be routed by true ideas; truth 
is eternal and immortal whereas 
falsehood is transient and perishes. 
Fear may produce an outward ad- 
herence and submission but never 
inward conviction and loyalty. The 
only effective answer to Commun- 
ism is a society built entirely on 
Christian foundations. 
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There are moreover still cen- 
turies of prejudice and distrust to 
be overcome between East and 
West, between St. Peter’s chair and 
Moscow. Russia’s history is full 
of struggle and unfortunately both 
her secular and religious leaders 
are inclined to associate the Catho- 
lic Church with her secular ene- 
mies, because ever since the inva- 
sion of the Swedes and Teutonic 
Knights in the thirteenth century 
she has feared that Rome desired to 
force Latin Christianity upon her. 
There is certainly no ground for 
such fear today, but these are age- 
long prejudices and not easy to 
eradicate. 

We regret the present Patriarch’s 
attacks upon the Holy Father. His 
attitude is due, I believe, to two 
causes: a sort of traditional and 
inherited antagonism to the Holy 
See, and a desire to keep favor with 
the Soviet government. In other 
words, it is the historic weakness 
of the Russian Church to be sub- 
servient to the State. 


Tux writer knows the people of 
Russia and furthermore has been a 


priest of the exiled Orthodox 
Church. He has no hesitation in ex- 
pressing the belief that so pro- 
foundly a religious people will 
never become thoroughly material- 
istic. The Russian people are 
neither worse nor better than any 
other race of human beings, neither 
have they a special strain of cruel- 
ty in their make-up. Within the 
Russian empire there are many 
semi-barbarous races who are un- 
doubtedly capable in wartime of 
the most primitive excesses. Most 
of these peoples are Mohammedans. 

In Russian-occupied Germany un- 
speakable things were done, but 
there is another side to the picture. 


One Catholic Polish woman who 
had a wide experience of months 
of the Russian occupation said, 
“Nowhere are there so many good 
people as in Russia. To the outside 
world it would appear exactly the 
reverse and I cannot help it if no 
one believes me.” She was speaking 
of the innate kindness and human- 
ity of the ordinary Russian soldier. 

There have been hundreds of in- 
cidents which demonstrated the 
Russian respect for religion and 
reverence for holy things. For ex- 
ample, a girl was saved from crim- 
inal assault because she called on 
the name of Christ, and holy pic- 
tures in houses generally quieted 
those who broke into them in order 
to loot, providing the would-be 
looters were Russians. At Spandau, 
Russian soldiers kissed the German 
pastors’ robes and showed rever- 
ence to his office, to his cross, and 
so forth. A Russian commandant 
in Germany was seriously troubled 
because war conditions had pre- 
vented him from going to confes- 
sion. These may be isolated inci- 
dents but they can be multiplied a 
thousandfold. 


Tu Bolsheviks were shrewd 
enough to realize that the mystical 
Russian soul required ‘“‘a God” to 
worship and so they attempted to 
establish the cult of Lenin, together 
with what amounted to pilgrimages 
to his tomb, but with all the propa- 
ganda at their disposal they have 
not succeeded in substituting the 
revolutionary leader in the place of 
Christ in the hearts of the majority 
of Russians. 

No doubt a great many Russians 
have a profound respect for the 
memory of the man they have been 
taught to believe is their liberator, 
but paradoxically they believe him 
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to be merely the instrument of the 
God in Whom he himself did not 
believe. 

Strong in their faith in God mil- 
lions of Russians know that their 
destiny is safe in His hands, and 
that in His good time will come 
their release from the tyranny that 
now holds them in bondage. Per- 
haps in view of the declaration of 
the dogma of the Assumption it 
may interest American Catholics to 
know that within the Russian 
Church there has always been a 
great devotion to the Assumption 
of our Blessed Lady. May I hum- 
bly plead that American Catholic 
readers pray to our Blessed Lady 
for Russia, for surely that is the 
surest way to gain a true under- 
standing of the Russians and the 
only way to bring peace to their 
unfortunate country and to the 
whole world. 


A FINAL word about the Kremlin 
“gang.” Today they hold the whole 
Soviet Union under the most dev- 
ilishly efficient thralldom known in 
history; there can be no doubt 
about that. Probably millions are 
suffering unspeakable miseries in 
the concentration camps of that 
vast land. No revolt against this 
iron rule has the remotest chance 
of success as things are today. 
The men of the Kremlin are con- 
sistent in that they are following 
ruthlessly the.old Tsarist policy of 
extending Russia’s power, and they 
will continue to pursue that policy 
until some major world-shaking 
catastrophe brings about the defeat 
of their plans. Let it never be for- 
gotten that Stalin wrote the follow- 
ing words in his book, Problems of 
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Leninism: “World victory is going 
to be a bloody, violent, undemo- 
cratic, and lawless job.” 

World victory for Communism, 
Russian Communism, is and will be 
the undeviating objective of the 
men of the Kremlin and to gain 
their ends they will be true to type, 
and use every means known to the 
devil and fallen man. Right can- 


‘not compromise with wrong and 


good will cannot trust bad faith; it 
is as simple as that. Only one thing 
will impress them and that is 
strength, military strength, so over- 
whelmingly superior that they will 
fear to put it to the test. 

“How many battalions can the 
Pope put into the field?” Stalin is 
said to have asked ironically, but 
perhaps the Russian dictator has 
forgotten the famous motto of St. 
Alexander Nevsky, “God is not in 
strength, but in truth,” and perhaps 
there lies the hope of the world in 
general and the oppressed and de- 
ceived Russian masses in particu- 
lar. 

The greatest problem which faces 
the West is to get the truth across 
to those who exist behind the “Iron 
Curtain” but how that can be done 
is beyond the present writer’s ken. 
Only those with the courage of 
martyrs and the guile of serpents 
can possibly attempt to penetrate 
what is the cruelest and most effi- 
cient secret police tyranny known 
to man. Somewhere in the world 
today those brave and devoted souls 
exist, and many of them as I write 
these lines in London, are facing 
death and even worse so that truth 
and love may prevail over error and 
hate in Russia’s vast and troubled 
land. 





Canon Bell: 
Crusader for Religious Education 


“ 

ee BERNARD IDDINGS BELL,” 
explains the biographical note ac- 
companying his critique of our 
school system in Life magazine 
(October 16, 1950), “is an Episco- 
pal scholar who has been unset- 
tling educators’ tempers—as well 
as their sluggish habits wherever 
he found them—for many of his 
sixty-four years.” But whatever 
unsettlement had resulted from his 
eighteen books on education, re- 
ligion and politics including the re- 
cent Crisis in Education (and his 
dozen of articles on religion and 
philosophy in the Atlantic Monthly 
for the last quarter of a century) 
wis a surface ripple in comparison 
with the storm in educators’ circles 
following the Life blast at our 
schools as criminally superficial 
and undisciplined. 

Not only did the Canon’s un- 
pulled punches in this piece reach 
the large reading public of the 
magazine it was written for but also 
those who like their cultural dos- 
ages in capsule form; for the Read- 
er’s Digest carried the article (in 
its January, 1951, number) in an 
abbreviated but none the less hard- 
to-take version. 

From the first paragraph to the 
last line the Bell challenge proved 
indeed “unsettling” to the leaders 
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among our educationists responsi- 
ble for what their critic called “the 
vast volume of pedagogical gobble- 
dygook which extols its methods 
without bothering to define its 
ends.” 


Tue reading of the Digest form 
of the Bell article at a faculty and 
professional club in a Midwest State 
University as a discussion topic of 
timely interest produced what was 
reported in the Minutes as a “stimu- 
lating session.” Most of the reac- 
tions were resentful. One faculty 
member alone .stood out against 
the general voice of disapproval 
raised against the man who has the 
temerity to deny that our school 
system is above reproach. “I am 
just enough of an old fogy,” he 
said, “to agree with every word Dr. 
Bell has spoken.” 








Perhaps it was in part because of her 
disgust at the general approval accorded 
Henry Steele Commager’s optimistic ap- 
praisal of our schools and the notion that 
Canon Bell’s criticism was “un-American” 
that provoked M. Whitcomb Hess to enter 
the lists on the Canon’s side. That we have 
in America, says Mrs. Hess, a voice like Dr. 
Bell’s in Protestantism is a cause for re 
joicing among Catholics who have always 
stressed the values he holds basic in any 
school system worth the name. 
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This teacher, incidentally, was 
the only one of the group who had 
made a study of the earlier works 
on education written by the critic 
the club was appraising. For it re- 
mains true that those who refuse 
to “go with the argument,” as Plato 
says, are not likely to be convinced 
either of the importance of the 
issues in this Canon’s war on our 
progressivists or the kind of fight 
he is making. If these club mem- 
bers are fair samples of the ordi- 
nary secular school teacher’s and 
other cultural leaders’ attitudes, 
the situation is not a very promis- 
ing one for Bell’s cause. 

In fact all but one of them cast 
their vote—along with Life’s staff 
itself—for the appraisal of our 
schools made editorially in the same 
issue of the magazine by Colum- 
bia’s history professor, Henry Steele 
Commager. He stated uncondi- 
tionally that our free schools have 
provided “a citizenry as enlight- 
ened as any on earth,” entailing 
the conclusion that it is quite safe 
to trust the future of education as 
well as everything else to that citi- 
zenry. 


Dounce Commager’s facile opti- 
mism we have the Episcopal clergy- 
man’s sobering reminder that while 
technicians are two bits a dozen, 
wise American leaders “seem to 
have vanished with the buffalo.” 
Our “know how,” he insists, so far 
from being enough, is “vain and 
empty, without ‘know why.’” Over 
one hundred years ago in America 
a New England critic had warned 
social and political leaders in this 
country that the will’s direction and 
energy belong to a state of mind 
altogether unobtainable by the in- 
tellect as such. 

Indeed Margaret Fuller pro- 


claimed to all who would listen to 
her that it is only when man’s moral 
sense is truly functioning that the 
clear light and convincing evidence 
whereby the mind works are acces- 
sible to it. “Superficial diffusion 
of knowledge,” she told the educa- 
tionists of her day, “unless attended 
by a corresponding deepening of its 
sources, is likely to vulgarize rather 
than raise the thought of a nation.” 

In Dr. Bell’s opinion the nadir of 
such vulgarization has been essen- 
tially reached. Our young people 
have been deprived in the name of 
education of all spiritual allegiance 
beyond that of patriotism; our 
schools in his words have left most 
of us “religiously illiterate.” 


| an earlier study of our re- 
ligious illiteracy called The.Church 
in Disrepute (1943) he had writ- 
ten: 

“In America only the Roman 
Catholic Church has had under- 
standing of this [educational] 
problem, and even that strong body 
finds it hard to continue resistance 
to pedagogic pressures from the 
State and popular intimations that 
her schools are ‘un-American’ ” 
(p. 69). 

The insinuation in this term “un- 
American” is meant to be a double 
one: both that of traitor and of fail- 
ing to live up to American ideals of 
freedom. The truth is, of course, 
that those ideals (deriving as they 
have been shown to be from the 
published statements of St. Robert 
Bellarmine) are observed in Catho- 
lic schools as they are assuredly not 
observed in the statism doctrines 
that have usurped the original prin- 
ciples all too generally in our pub- 
lic school system. 

The term “un-American” as a 
blanket reproach, however, has 
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little meaning to some of our 
critics outside the nation. They 
see, as did the reviewer of Com- 
mager’s own history of The Ameri- 
can Mind (in the London Times 
Literary Supplement, November 17, 
1950), our national thought and 
character as having little to recom- 
mend it. Even in that critic’s ad- 
mission of American technological 
superiority he added that “the peo- 
ple have not yet discovered a moral 
certainty which can direct their 
scientific achievement away from 
mere ingenuity or potential de- 
structiveness,” and that the ordi- 
nary American’s conception of his- 
tory is “chauvinistic to the ex- 
treme.” 


Tar reason then for Canon Bell’s 
unpopularity with certain educa- 
tionists is that he is out for their 
blood, the blood of the chauvinists 
and false philosophers of relativism 
who are underwriting our schools’ 
failures to produce the thinkers ob- 
viously needed at all times and par- 
ticularly prayed for in this admit- 
tedly sick if not dying civilization. 

That we have in America a voice 
like his in Protestantism is a cause 
for rejoicing among Catholics who 
have always stressed the values he 
holds basie in any school system 
worth the name. For, whether 
widely recognized or not, he has an 
extraordinary capacity for impreg- 
nable logic in educational matters. 
His articulate insights have been 
expressed usually in the spirit of 
an over-all good will. 

For instance, when he answered 
W. T. Stace’s Man-Against-Dark- 
ness proposal a few years ago in the 
Atlantic, he even expressed grati- 
tude to that despairful atheist for 
proving that the late “optimistic 
notion of science and its possibili- 
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ties is contrary to fact.” In that 
reply he referred to the crying 
need to waken man’s religious na- 
ture in order to destroy false phi- 
losophies. In a Man Can Live 
(1947) he showed further how im- 
portant a role religion plays in phi- 
losophy: 


é 

"Moen current discussion of the 
Christian religion and its pertinency 
or lack of pertinency seems to be 
irrelevant, bewildering, conducive 
to going around in circles, simply 
because those who carry it on, 
whether on the side of the angels 
or the contrary, assume that to be 
a Christian thinker one must needs 
be a thinker first, last and all the 
time but that it is not at all 
important that one should know 
what it means to practice Chris- 
tianity. 

“It is tragicomical, for instance, 
to hear many of those who fancy 
themselves Thomists of a sort dis- 
cuss Aquinas, apparently oblivious 
of the fact that the Angelic Doctor 
was a Dominican friar, that as such 
he said his offices and went to Mass, 
devoutly received Holy Communion 
after having confessed his sins one 
by one and received Absolution, 
submitted himself humbly to divine 
grace, made meditations and went 
yearly to retreat, said his prayers 
and knew by heart the twelfth cen- 
tury equivalent of the penny cate- 
chism; that these things were true 
of him long ere he began to write 
the Summa. Before St. Thomas 
became a philosopher of religion 
he had a religion to philosophize 
about. He followed the techniques 
of the Faith as a child follows them 
and he assumed as a matter of 
course that these techniques were 
being followed by those for whom 
he wrote” (p. 17). 
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Ix his Coleman Lectures at Lafa- 
yette College in 1935, Dr. Bell made 
clear his position in regard to those 
educators who believe not only in 
our “progress” but also that, in a 
Goethean character’s words, “we 
have brought it so gloriously far.” 
He said then that “the modern, nat- 
uralistic, atomistic, nationalistic, 
capitalistic world which was built 
upon the ruins of the Middle Ages 
now moves swiftly toward debacle. 
That which destroys the world 
which has lately been is not the 
barbarians from outside such as 
laid in ruins its ancient precursor, 
but rather a dry rot within.” Such 
talk, backed increasingly as it has 
been by the events since that state- 
ment was made, has not been easy 
to laugh off. 

On December 30, 1950, in a letter 
to The Living Church, the London- 
er, G. N. Mount, reproves the 
American editor of that Protestant 
religious journal for implying that 
“all virtue, honesty, sound judg- 
ment and justice lie in Anglo- 
American ruling circles”; he quotes 
at the length of six single-spaced 
typed pages some of the observa- 
tions made by Canon Bell during 
the past eight years on the subject 
of Christian leadership. 

All these citations, taken from 
the published works of the Ameri- 
can his British admirer declared 
unmatched .in his cogency and 
lucidity as a thinker, are painfully 
to the point about the drastic 
housecleaning indicated for the 
would-be leaders of the world. 


= quotes as follows from The 
Church in Disrepute, for example, 
a book appearing at the height of 
our war against Hitler: 

“What is the common denomi- 
nator of these schemes for a new 


peace uttered so variously by Hit- 
ler and Stalin and Roosevelt and 
Churchill and the Japanese? Any- 
body can see how they differ: from 
one another. Everybody is so con- 
cerned with doing it that almost 
nobody bothers to notice where 
they do not differ.” 

Again: “Democracy is the one 
thing needed wherewith to save the 
world—Democracy implemented by 
Science. The multitude talk like 
children, and some are babbling 
nonsense from the seats of the 
learned while others, blind guides, 
lead blind majorities to murder and 
to muck.” 

In God is Not Dead, also cited by 
Mount, Bell wrote in the same 
strain: “Demos is our prince; and 
Demos would seem to have become 
a low fellow.” 

The above passages might have 
been written by Chesterton; and 
very many of this American essay- 
ist’s masterful formulations of 
political issues as well as of diffi- 
cult philosophical truths resemble 
G.K.C.’s own in their simplicity, 
graphic quality, and candor. 


Canon BERNARD IDDINGS BELL, who 
represents the Episcopal Church at 
the University of Chicago in the 
capacity of Consultant on Educa- 
tion and Religion, was born in Day- 
ton, Ohio, October 13, 1886. He at- 
tended the University of Chicago 
and the Western Theological Semi- 
nary, Chicago, receiving the degrees 
of B.A., S.T.D., D.D., and Litt.D., 
as well as Doctor of Pedagogy. He 
has held various positions of influ- 
ence in eastern schools including 
that of Professor of Religion at 
Columbia. 

While he was Dean and Warden 
of St. Stephen’s College, Columbia 
University, nearly a quarter of a 
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century ago, at a time when the pro- 
gressivists were about at the peak 
of their power in putting over their 
educational program, Dr. Bell wrote 
his Common Sense in Education 
which is timeless in the pure clar- 
ity and vision of its presentation of 
education’s aims. The book was 
addressed to parents as well as edu- 
cators with the prefaced observa- 
tion that “it is really principles and 
not programs that the parent 
needs.” 

Someone called the work “sound 
and forward looking,” but how 
sound and how forward looking it 
actually was can be recognized 
only by glancing at Bell’s last work, 
Crisis in Education, or the Life ac- 
count and comparing the discrep- 
ancy between what .our school sys- 
tems are with what the solid peda- 
gogical classic (it is all of that) 
hoped for. 

Early in Common Sense and 
Education (1928) in connection 
with the true meaning of the word 
“educate” (which comes from the 
verb “educare,” meaning “to nour- 
ish” and never from “educere,”’ 
meaning “to lead out”!) we find 
this needed anti-progressivist warn- 
ing: “The presence of a hunger 
does not necessarily imply wisdom 
in the choice of food.” 


Tam were others in those days 
who saw no less than the Warden 
of St. Stephen’s where the stress on 
individual initiative was tending 
but few or none had the ability of 
this critic at the very progressiv- 
ists’ stronghold to tell precisely 
what was wrong with it in injury 
to the child as well as to society. 
“The man or the child,” we read 
on page 59 of this book, “who is 
merely an unrestrained mental ap- 


petite, a totally unhampered ex-: 
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plorer, is a monstrosity dangerous 
to society and apt to be himself 
most miserably unhappy.” 

The problem in the last analysis 
always must resolve itself into one 
of parental interest and application, 
the educator declared. “When 
fathers and mothers,” he wrote, 
underscoring the closing line of this 
book, “once understand that they, 
and they alone, are responsible be- 
fore God and society for the proper 
upbringing of those to whom they 
have given life, most pedagogical 
problems will be well on their way 
to solution” (p. 307). 


0 F vital import in that proper up- 
bringing remains religious educa- 
tion. The real difficulty as seen by 
Dr. Bell in those early days of his 
campaign for putting religion into 
the schools was that the usual stu- 
dent when asked to relate religion 
to modern thought had no religion 
to relate. The travesty of the so- 
called “religious” week in a col- 
lege student’s year (a five-day sop 
to the diurnal problem) was 
brought home recently to many a 
secular university campus by the 
satirical chapter on this subject in 
the Crisis in Education. Even those 
critics who declared there is no 
crisis were unanimous in agree- 
ment about the justice of that sar- 
donic picture. 

His crushing blows at secularism 
during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury and longer have been made 
without fear or favor. So bright 
and bold has been his attack on the 
enemy that even Kierkegaard’s last- 
century war on it pales at times to 
the fogginess of metaphysical mur- 
murings beside some of this Can- 
on’s home-thrusts. Yet, as Dr. 
Lowrie has told us, the relatively 
cautious Dane who used a compli- 
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cated system of pseudonyms in put- 
ting forth his critiques, made so 
many foes among the worldlings of 
his own milieu that to this day the 
name “Soren” remains in ridicule 
and disuse as a baptismal one. 

And, considering the strides made 
since Kierkegaard in the direction 
of a complete surrender to man’s 
errant nature which is always try- 
ing to run back to paganism, is it 
any wonder that the modern 
“knight of faith” in Protestantism 
should find the going hard? But 
this present prophet crying in the 
wilderness of our “law” of the 
anarch and a world that has re- 
duced to a shambles most of the 
cultural centers known to _ the 
Danish writer a century ago, has a 
background of disaster completer 
than Kierkegaard’s from which to 
proclaim the truth that secularism 
means precisely the deserting of the 
true life of man. 


Bevcarson without God means in 
his terms the fostering of “fratri- 
cidal greed.” “To say that America 
must repent,” cries out this modern 
St. John the Baptist among our edu- 
cators, “is to insist that armament 
without righteousness is only the 
instrument for a more certain self- 
destruction. All the arms possible 
for us to manufacture for ‘sale or 
use, all the armies we send across 
the seven seas, will not defeat the 
evil ideas now let loose upon the 
world unless those arms are wield- 
ed by nations rededicated to that 
sacrifice one for another which is 
the will of Him who is the all-just, 
the all-wise, the all-potent” (God Is 
Not Dead, 1945). 

In that same wisely prophetic 
book he had posed and answered a 
question as follows: “Are we to sup- 
pose that Asia will accept a peace, 


however noble in device, at the dic- 
tation of these, all of whom are 
aliens with what Asia regards as a 
bad record? To ask the question is 
to answer it. In Asia and Malaya 
live half the human race; they are 
self-conscious, with a unity of 
mood never before seen in history. 
Will they accept a world order that 
we bring them in armed and 
benevolent hands, which hands 
they are persuaded are also seek- 
ing to hold or regain imperial con- 
trols over them, their resources 
and their people? 

“They may have to accept such 
a world order temporarily but in- 
wardly they will boil with hatred 
of our peace and of us; and when 
they have grown strong and rested, 
and have industrialized their econ- 
omy, they will drive us, the hated 
benefactors, into a war beside 
which World War II will have been 
baby play” (p. 152). Nothing dif- 
ferent, in fact, can be hoped for 
from those who, seeking to make 
the world “safe” sans God, form 
the UN as “a bargaining society of 
rival imperialisms.” 


Acum in A Man Can Live we are 
told that we go on repeating “the 
mistakes of our fathers with a back- 
ground of heightened effectiveness 
in potential destruction.” Until we 
repent “there can be nothing ahead 
of us but a third world war and a 
fourth and as many more as may 
be necessary to reduce us from 
fraudulent grandeur to a world- 
wide desolation as complete as that 
which overtook the Roman world 
between the fifth and eighth cen- 
turies.” Here we are reminded of 
Frédéric Ozanam’s theory of his- 
tory which centers around the 
image of God’s hand-on-society 
(while still leaving the individual 
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free to choose) that must wait un- 
til a wandering people is so deso- 
lated that it can be brought back— 
though it is over a tortuous, pain- 
filled path of return—to the Chris- 
tian way. 

Eric Gill in his Leeds War Memo- 
rial, described by the artist as “a 
representation of the turning out 
of the money changers .. . for it 
commemorates the most just of all 
wars—the war of Justice against 
Cupidity—a war waged by Christ 
Himself,” was motivated by his own 
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deep wish to honor the One True 
God. So too can it be said of Canon 
Bell who also denounces the disease 
(in his own “war memorial” 
works) which he has detected as at 
the root of all our present evil, and 
who in his unceasing arraignments 
of a Mamiuion-serving world cries 
loudly and at length to Christians 
now on earth to rediscover their 
Master, to repent, and “be so re- 
stored that the holy saints will 
cease to grieve when they look 
down on their younger brethren.” 


Fair 1s the Daughter 


By JOSEPHINE SOLZBACHER 


Fan is the daughter of men from among us, 


Fair as the sea star, 
Fair as the ocean star; 


Fairer, star maiden, than anything left to us, 
Fairer than aught that has come to us since. 


Strongly fair, truly fair, was she among us, 


Strong as the waiting 


And true as the promise, 


Strong, ever strong, in her sorrow among us, 
Strong and true has she been to us since. 


Soft is her breast to her children who come to her; 


Love is her heart cry 


‘And love is her soul cry, 


Love of her Son Whom we cruelly tore from her, 
Love of us, too, who have turned to her since. 





It Was Her Own Idea 


By Doris 


My name is Mary. But it was not 
always Mary. I took her name. 
Once, not so long ago, I had an- 
other name—a name given me by 
my father when I was an infant. 
But I lost my father when I was 
two years old. I lost him in a court 
of law. Of course I was much too 
young to be consulted on the mat- 
ter of losing him. Besides, the law 
of divorce is no respecter of chil- 
dren. A man sits in judgment on 
whether or not one’s mother and 
father should be declared unmar- 
ried at a certain date. And upon 
his decision whole lives are altered 
—and sometimes even souls are 
lost. 

Of course my mother lost my 
father, too—and he lost his wife 
and daughter. Who knows? If it 
had not been for that court of law, 
there might have been other chil- 
dren—a son, perhaps. Fathers of 
daughters always modestly insist 
that they are perfectly satisfied, but 
their male hearts tell them other- 
wise. They know in their secret 
depths that the greatest thrill of the 
universe would be a son to carry on 
their name and fame. 

Well, a court of law spared my 
father this unknown joy. Finding 
himself lonely in his weird hus- 
band’s bachelorhood, he took an- 
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other wife. Having loosed him from 
my mother and me, the law benevo- 
lently allowed him this doubtful 
comfort. But the new wife bore 
him no children. He was thus 
made bereft of the storied joys of 
old age——clusters of children and 
grandchildren around his knee. He 
could only console himself that 
never would he cry with King Lear, 
“How sharper than a _ serpent’s 
tooth is an ungrateful child!” 


I GREW. Lawyers and judges could 
prescribe no limits to my growth. 
In time I became a very young 
woman with a very young woman’s 
mind. My mother had explained to 
me as best she could just why I had 
no father. I was not illegitimate, 
nor was I half an orphan. The 
state had simply decreed, when I 
was two years old, that my father 
and mother were no longer mar- 
ried. It was best that way, my poor 
mother had told me sadly. When 
two people cannot get along to- 
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gether, it is best for them to get a 
divorce. The law allows it, and it 
is all the better when the child is 
so young that it does not mean any- 
thing to her. She is spared the hor- 
ror of growing up in an atmosphere 
of bickering parents. 

It all seemed so reasonable. I 
could not quarrel with the wisdom 
of it. I could only dumbly accept 
it. But there were embarrassing 
moments. Everywhere I went to 
school I found that all the other 
children had two parents—at home 
where they could find them. They 
used to ask me innocently, “Where 
does your father work?” And when 
I stammered that he worked in a 
distant city, they thought it very 
odd indeed. Then I would des- 
perately attempt to explain to them, 
and they would understand a little. 
They had heard of divorce before. 

But it set me apart from them 
just the same. I could almost hear 
them thinking, “I'll bet her father 
was an awful man! He probably 
ran around with other women until 
her mother couldn’t stand it!” 


Aputrear! A hideous word! I 
went to Sunday School, and I duti- 
fully read my Bible. I had a vague, 
unpleasant idea of the type of thing 
adultery was, and a terrifying idea 
of the magnitude of the sin of it! 
The Israelites stoned women for it, 
and as far as I could make out, it 
seemed that Christ said husbands 
and wives could be divorced for it. 
At least He said they could be “put 
away” for it, and I presumed that 
meant “divorced.” He also said 
that Moses permitted “divorce” for 
“the hardness of your hearts.” 
That was a puzzling contradiction 
to me, but I had been taught that 
the key to the Scriptures was in my 
own hand, and so I hastily made 
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something of it. I decided that 
Christ must have been confirming 
Moses’ law, but in a milder fashion. 
For after all, the Churches let peo- 
ple divorce, and even married them 
to some one else. 

I didn’t bother much with 
“Whom God hath joined together, 
let no man put asunder.” Obvious- 
ly it didn’t mean much anyway. 
Practical experience had shown me 
that every law had its exceptions, 
and I supposed that even God felt 
the same way about it. 


Mornen and I had quite a strug- 
gle. There were just the two of us. 
There was always enough for food, 
clothing, and a roof over our heads, 
but never a penny for emergencies 
—-which worried Mother excessive- 
ly. Father had become an imper- 
sonal check in an envelope once a 
month. But it was not a very big 
check, because my father was not a 
rich man. He was a struggling little 
businessman, and the court of law 
had been as merciful as possible to 
him in the practical details of un- 
marrying him from my mother. 

Very early in life I came to the 
conclusion that the greatest evil in 
the world was the lack of money. 
I saw my poor mother, an artist, 
struggling to turn her very real tal- 
ent into dollars and cents—and al- 
ways losing out in the helpless way 
of an innocent woman who was a 
child in the world of art. Manu- 
facturers soon ceased to pay royal- 
ties on designs which they con- 
tinued to sell. People of means 
wanted to know how cheaply she 
would do a portrait. A “promoter” 
intimated that if she would stand 
a party for “the boys” everything 
would go her way. 

However, she did manage to 
wring sporadic sums of cold cash 
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from teaching fees and occasional 
commissions. But these sums were 
like unexpected bonuses from 
Heaven. The steady stream of life- 
sustaining monthly sums proceed- 
ed from my absent father. It 
never occurred to me to thank God 
for this little “bare necessity” 
stream of wealth, because I did not 
think that God had anything to do 
with it. Without emotion I heard 
my mother confess that she often 
prayed that my father would suc- 
ceed in his business. 

But I looked to God only for 
bigger and better bonuses from 
Heaven. I was a more selfish child 
than I care to remember. As I grew, 
a talent grew within me, and I was 
as certain that this talent belonged 
exclusively to me as I was that my 
mother’s talent was exclusively 
hers. But I would be more suc- 
cessful with my talent, for my tal- 
ent lay in writing, and this brought 
positively royal sums of money to 
the successful author. I would pay 
back the world for taking away my 
father and giving me a poor strug- 
gling home which rested upon the 
crumbling foundations of divorce. 
I would pay back the court of law 
for what was done to my mother— 
forcing her into the sophisticated 
and unnatural role of divorcee and 
making her the butt of evil jokes. 

Oh, yes—I had marked all these 
things as I grew up. My mother 
was mistaken when she fondly be- 
lieved me sheltered from the cruelty 
of divorce. My father was mis- 
taken when “he consoled himself 
with the thought that the divorce 
of her parents could not mean any- 
thing to a baby in her crib. I was 
just as much exposed to the horror 
of this unnatural civil law as if I 
had been the tragic center of a bat- 
tle royal in the courts. 
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In the society into which I was 
born it was considered a good and 
Christian thing for a woman who 
was divorced through no fault of 
her own to marry again. Indeed, 
she would receive more respect 
through contracting a second mar- 
riage than she would through re- 
maining unattached. For this so- 
ciety fears the divorcees which its 
own laws make. My mother con- 
sidered every practical aspect of the 
sin of taking a husband other than 
my father. She was weary of hav- 
ing no one to defend her from the 
inevitable slurs of the evil-minded. 
And she was also fearful of my 
future without money for schools, 
dowry, and that stamp of respecta- 
bility which a young girl may derive 
from the presence of a father—even 
though he is only a foster father. 


Bu: fortunately my mother was 
loathe to commit this sin in spite 
of its attractions. However I, re- 
alizing her cruel dilemma, began to 
despise my father from the bottom 
of my heart. It was his desire 
which had brought us this ugly 
martyrdom. He had cast us out. 
He had thrown us off. I forgot the 
court of law which permitted 
couples who were momentarily sick 
of each other to dissolve the sacred 
bonds which made them man and 
wife. What two human beings can 
live together in this world without 
suffering moments of wishing they 
had never seen each other! I for- 
got that my father and mother had 
once suffered this thoroughly hu- 
man mood and had decided that the 
end of the world had come. 

So one had suggested that the 
other take it to the courts — the 
courts which judged pickpockets 
and petty larcenists, and embez- 
zlers and murderers—and also un- 
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married people. I forgot all this, 
and I saw my father as Satan in- 
carnate—the mystic power at the 
bottom of all the evil that had be- 
fallen us. 

Little did I know how charitably 
my poor father had wished my 
mother a better husband—a hus- 
band who would make up for all 
his deficiencies. How he hoped that 
the civil freedom which he request- 
ed would cause no pain—but would 
usher in an era of perfect earthly 
happiness for all concerned! 


I secwep in the depths of my an- 
ger and bitterness that only one 
compensation was possible. I must 
become rich and famous and ad- 
mired by the world. I must spread 
my talent from New York to Holly- 
wood, and then I must make a bril- 
liant marriage which would stand 
as a dazzling reproach to my father 
in particular and all evil-tongued 
gloaters in general. If they expected 
a delinquent girl from such a back- 
ground as mine, they would have 
instead a model of the highest vir- 
tue, respectability and worldly suc- 
cess. , 

My mother concurred in my en- 
thusiastic plans—like any good 
mother who wants a world of nice 
things for her child. She did not 
sense for a moment what lay be- 
hind it—the mountain of pride and 
self-interest which is the unsuspect- 
ed heritage of every lone child of 
divorce. We became very gay to- 
gether, struggling along and laying 
our plans in that most disorganized, 
highly temperamental fashion of 
bemused artists. We even prayed 
and went to church. For my 
mother had always wanted me to be 
a Christian, and had done her best 
to make me one. 

But to me Christianity was a light 
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thing when it seemed that God was 
in His Heaven and all was right with 
the world. I was neither a thief nor 
a liar, so I was serenely certain that 
God not only loved me but also ap- 
proved of me. Of course when some 
unforeseen disaster befell us, it 
seemed that God had temporarily 
left our heaven, and I implored Him 
to come back and make things 
right. Sometimes He seemed a long 
time in coming, and the disaster 
would fade away of itself. But when 
we needed Him, I expected Him to 
do things for us instantly—or not 
at all. 

Sometimes He actually did re- 
lieve us overnight of some hideous 
anxiety. There was a time when 
He cured my ears before a mastoid 
operation— to the marvel of the 
doctor. And there was another 
time when He brought me back 
from the Valley of the Shadow, 
whither a bad infection had sent 
me. My mother asked Him for these 
cures, and He complied. And it all 
seemed to bear out that thundering 
dictum of the founder of Protestant 
faiths—‘“there is no intermediary 
between God and man.” 


My devout grartdfather had left 
me a Bible, and on the flyleaf he 
had carefully inscribed, “Let this 
Book be the rule and the guide of 


your life.” From time to time | 
read this Book, and I found that 
much of it made very hard reading 
indeed. So I skipped those parts 
that seemed to be beyond the lim- 
its of my intellect: In my best and 
happiest days I tried to live up to 
the rest of it. But on my worst 
days when I was buried in despair 
or seething with rage, I would call 
to God familiarly and rudely, “Why 
are You doing this to me?” 

I would not let Him protect Him- 
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self with middlemen when He had 
withdrawn His help from me. I 
would just barge right into His 
Presence and demand the reason for 
His delay. And when no answer 
would come from on high, and the 
gray skies seemed to stare back 
emptily at me, I would stuff a fist 
in my mouth and sob until I became 
a hideous, scarlet-faced distortion 
of a human being. 


Now I am Mary’s namesake. How 
did she find me in the midst of my 
mental and spiritual squalor, and 
why did she bother with me? I 
must have been a most unlovely 
sight both in soul and body. Be- 
sides, I never believed that she 
could do anything extraordinary 
for “us poor banished children of 
Eve.” Once I had defended Cath- 
olics for the reverence they gave 
her. But I had long forgotten the 


radio sermon which had prompted 


this defense. And never in my life 
did I believe that I would pray to 
her. Oh, no—not even she could 
get between me and God. 

I only know that somehow, in 
the midst of the war, I began to 
amend my habits of prayer. Instead 
of crying, “Oh, God!” when I was 
in trouble, or bowing my head with 
the minister in church at Easter, I 
went back to doing something my 
mother had taught me to do as a 
child. I got down on my knees be- 
fore getting into bed, and whispered 
the Lord’s Prayer. 

Now I knew the Lord’s Prayer as 
well as I know my own name. 
When I was a child, I rattled it off 
as a duty and scrambled into bed to 
dream of new triumphs in school 
tomorrow. But now, in my twen- 
lies, I did it a little differently. I 
reflected upon each word as I 
prayed. And somehow, when I 
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came to “Thy will be done on earth 
as it is in Heaven,” I reflected most 
profoundly. And I found that above 
all else in this world—above suc- 
cess, power, happiness—I actually 
did desire to see God’s will done. 

Any other desire, I reflected fur- 
ther, was ridiculous—no, not mere- 
ly riditulous—but wicked, aban- 
doned, blasphemous. How could we 
go against our Creator, the Giver of 
life itself and all good things to us? 
Any other desire meant further evil, 
future horror, disease of body, 
mind and soul, and eternal death! 
No matter how hard or impossible 
it was to understand God’s will here 
and now, the only peace and joy 
that I or anyone else would ever 
have would come in accepting it 
and humbly, selflessly co-operating 
with it. 


Now this was not my own idea. 
Such meditations coming from my 
poor, vengeful, success-crazed brain 
amazed me so that I could only 
pause and contemplate them in awe. 
This was none of me. These 
thoughts went against my type, my 
character, my experiences — my 
very being, it seemed. In all my 
writing I had never written any- 
thing like this, and in all my 
thoughts I had never thought any- 
thing like this. Yet, I believed in 
God, and I wanted Him to do what 
I asked. But never in my wildest 
dreams would I have wanted to do 
what He asked. 

But here I was begging to be let. 
into His will, to co-operate with it, 
as the smallest and most insignifi- 
cant bit of life on this earth. Here 
I was begging for peace and salva- 
tion. And I did not know whose 
idea it was. 

But I soon found out that it was 
her idea. Perhaps my soul had 
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known it from the very moment of 
those prayers. Obviously someone 
was teaching me how to pray. But 
it was not until I found myself in- 
voking her name, imploring her for 
help in a desperate crisis that I 
knew she had been near me all 
along—that she had, indeed, found 
me. 


S raance, strange, for a Protestant 
young woman to cry out, “Holy 
Mother of God, help!” My earthly 
mother was amazed and frightened. 
She thought I had taken leave of 
my senses. But I was not such a 
Protestant young woman as I had 
supposed. In my secret depths was 
a core of remembered devotion to 
the saintly members of the court of 
God—and above all to their Queen, 
His Mother. My orphaned soul had 
found its Mother. And she, wonder- 
ful Lady, was ever busy searching 
the earth to reclaim her children. 

Even before the Church enfolded 
me, I sang her praises—on the 
street, in busses, in street cars, on 
roaring subways — alone at night 
when my earthly mother lay sleep- 
ing in a light, anxiety-ridden sleep. 
For she feared with every breath 
she breathed that someone was tak- 
ing me away from her. And she had 
already lost too much when she had 
lost my father. To take me also 
would be so unfair, so bitterly un- 
fair. Even God had restored me to 
her once. Who was this new, un- 
seen enemy who threatened her 
- peace and happiness? 

Poor little mother of my flesh! 
Who was to tell her that God pos- 
sesses us all—-and that when all 
children reach the age of service to 
Him, He demands His own? She 
was so sure that He had given me 
to her for keeps—body and soul, to 
cherish and watch over and guide 
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and instruct forever and ever. [| 
was to be perennially the child and 
she perennially the mother. This 
was her idea of heaven. 


Bur Mary, my Mother, had a dif- 
ferent idea. She saw me struggling 
with my talent here below — a 
brooding, bitter, vengeful young- 
ster teetering on the very pit of hell. 
And she knew with the limitless 
wisdom of her Immaculate Concep- 
tion that Satan need only tempt me 
with a sufficiently material reward, 
and I would sell to him all that her 
Son had given me. She saw a state 
of affairs that must not be allowed 
to continue. She envisioned an- 
other soul thrust into Hell — a 
young soul whose will already ex- 
hibited hideous spots of rot. 

And so she came and taught me 
those first lessons which brought 
me very soon to the nearest Catho- 
lic rectory—so soon that it was 
amazing. She laughed gently at my 
proud craving for a brilliant mar- 
riage with a wealthy, worldly hus- 
band—and she showed me instead 
a humble man, sincere, blundering, 
faithful, whose profession and per- 
son were most insignificant, but 
who loved the poor. And she re- 
minded me again and again of the 
stable birth of my God and her Son. 
And in between these beautiful re- 
minders she brought me countless 
object lessons in patience, selfless 
devotion to duty, and the conscien- 
tious discharge of monotonous daily 
tasks. 


To be sure, she may have dele- 
gated some of this work to her sub- 


ject saints and angels. I don’t 
claim that she did it all personally. 
But thanks be to God, it was her 
own idea—saving me. And that is 
why my name is Mary. 





Come, Holy Ghost 


By RoBErT Lax 


Coe Holy Ghost, 

As wind to the island, 

Refresh the parched spirit 

Of him who loves Thee; 

As rain to the palms 

Slake the earth and fill the roots 
With sap for the branches! 


Holy Ghost, 

Descending as a dove, 

Bring peace to the soul 

Of him who waiteth for Thee, 
Unlock the heart of silence, 
Let the soul 

Sing Thy praise. 


Holy Spirit, 

Who spoke through the Prophets, 
‘ Who descended in tongues of flame 
To the wondering Apostles, 
Spirit Who inspireth 

To speech and song 

The words in souls 

Of the lovers of God, 

Bring to me now 

Thy benison, 

Cover me with Thy wing 

That my eyes looking upward 
May know Thy protection, 

That my soul, listening 

In the shelter of Thy darkness 
May hear a whisper 

Of Thy heavens of Light. 

Amen, 











Evidence 


“a oe 

Bux this isn’t right!” Ervine was 
scientist enough to know that he 
should be dead. The attack was 
fatal, no mistake about it. 

He had been talking to Boynton 
in the laboratory when suddenly a 
wave of dizziness swept over and 
past him, leaving his tongue thick 
and his lips dry. An agonizing 
flash of pain in his right arm flick- 
ered and died out. Immediately 
his heart began to quiver and ex- 
pand, its rapid and uneven beats 
giving off tremendous explosions 
the fury of which shook and hurt 
his brain. At last there was no pain 
and he was unbearably tired, con- 
scious only of a deep and disturb- 
ing desire. Finally, from far off 
there came to him the frightened 
voice of Boynton, the faint smell 
of formaldehyde . . . then nothing. 
He died. 

How then could he be here, 
thinking? There was no possibil- 
ity of thinking after death, yet here 
he was thinking. It was incredible, 
unscientific. And where was here? 
He couldn’t tell. All about him was 
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a great cloud of mist, so heavy that 
he could not see his hand. 

There was nothing to do but stay 
where he was, hoping that some- 
thing would happen to account for 
the unbelievable fact that he seemed 
to have survived death. His rea- 
son, every carefully-arrived-at cer- 
tainty of his lifetime, all of his 
training cried out, “It can’t be, it 
can’t be!” So he remained shroud- 
ed in mist and doubt, and his lone- 
liness was terrible. 

Suddenly there was no time for 
loneliness. 

Crash! 





Richard A. Alcock, M.A., Ph.D., has been 
an Instructor, for the past six years, at 
Rutgers University, Newark, N. J. One day 
he and a colleague were discussing a mutual 
acquaintance who is quite convinced of the 
exclusive value of empirical knowledge. 
“Wouldn’t it be ironic if he, upon dying, 
found himself in the ‘conventional’ heaven,” 
remarked his companion. The accompanying 
story is the outcome, says Dr. Alcock, of 
his speculations about what indeed might 
happen should the hurrying chariot, Time, 
eatch up with their scientist acquaintance. 





EVIDENCE 


The thunder came at the same 
time as an awesome streak of light- 
ning which flashed through the mist 
turning it from gray to orange. Al- 
most immediately there was a loud 
blast of wind, an onrush of tumul- 
tuous force. The mist shivered 
before it, held for a moment, but 
then tore apart and fled in shreds 
and streamers. Finally the violent 
sounds ceased far away, and all 
about Ervine was a great light and 
air keener than any he had ever 
known. 


Ay first he was too stunned by 
the titanic forces that had passed 
to see clearly about him. Slowly 
he recovered and looked down and 
out before him. Impossible! Sheer 
fright gripped him. There was no 
surface around him, nothing solid. 
He was suspended on what seemed 
to be a limitless savanna of inde- 
scribable light, a light which would 
have been dazzling had it not been 
flecked with blue and gold. 

According to physical law, he 
should be falling, yet he stood 
secure and firm. Stood? But he 
wasn’t standing! As he looked 
down at himself he saw unbeliev- 
ingly that he no longer had any 
flesh, any solidity. Where once 
there had been body there was now 
only a dim luminous substance. He 
heard his own incredulous whis- 
per, “But it isn’t right . . . it isn’t 
right.” 


“ 

= THOMAS ERVINE.” 

The quiet words came from be- 
side him. He startled and turned. 
Before him was a bodiless presence, 
so luminous as to be resplendent.- 

“You are John Thomas Ervine.” 
lt was a calm statement, not a 


question. Ervine was speechless. 
The serene voice went on, “You 
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were a teacher, what is now on 
earth called a_ scientist.” Still 
Ervine could not say a word. 

“Come with me.” 

The command was kindly but 
firm. By some mysterious process, 
Ervine found himself moving 
quickly and effortlessly by the side 
of his companion. Despite him- 
self he rejoiced in a feeling of light- 
ness and exhilaration, an ease of 
motion which was pure pleasure. 
It seemed to him that they trav- 
eled a vast distance in no more 
than a brief moment before he was 
stopped. 

“Look down now.” 

He moved over to the edge. of 
light and looked down, gazed in- 
tently and gasped. Quickly he 
turned and cried, “But that’s fan- 
tastic! Why, isn’t that .. .?” 

“One of the lesser glories of God,” 
came the soft answer. “It is indeed 
what you think. It is called the uni- 
verse.” 


Eavne again drew close to the rim 
and for a timeless interval was lost 
in what he saw. Far below him was 
the universe, space itself—a huge, 
iridescent ball swinging full in his 
view. So engrossed was he in its 
magnificence that he did not won- 
der why he was able to see it so 
clearly and in such complete detail: 
not only could he locate familiar 
constellations, star-cities, nebulae 
and meteors; he could count bil- 
lions of stars in clusters which had 
never come within the range of the 
most powerful telescope. In one 
glance he had caught a cosmic 
knowledge beside which the most 
profound learning of astronomers 
was pitiful, yet in what he now 
knew he felt no pride, only deep 
awe. 

“Yes, it is good to look upon.” 
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The voice drew him back. “But we 
must leave to go Elsewhere.” 

Reluctantly Ervine joined his 
guide. “Before we go,” he begged, 
“tell me the meaning of what has 
happened to me. Tell me why I 
have seen what I have just seen.” 

“You see now and you know now 
because you are no longer in the 
flesh.” 

Ervine pondered what he had 
heard before he again spoke. “Be- 
fore, I did not find it easy to believe 
that, but now I must. But tell me,” 
he pleaded, “are we not still a part 
of nature? When I lived I believed 
that what 1 have just seen was all 
that is. I was wrong. I think now 
that nature, which is alone real, 
goes beyond the limits of the uni- 
verse. Perhaps . . . perhaps the 
theory of some men on earth, a the- 
ory which I confess I scorned, 
pointed the true way. Have I 
passed over to a non-material nat- 
ural existence?” 


Tue reply was a patient one: “You 


are not beyond nature. 
above nature.” 

“Above nature! Supernatural? 
But the supernatural was discarded 
a century ago! Don’t you see,” 
Ervine said earnestly, “it had to be. 
It was unscientific.” 

“John Thomas Ervine,” the tran- 
quil voice answered, “it is recorded 
by your Guardian Angel that you 
were a good man according to your 
nature, but it is also recorded that 
in time you were one of those sci- 
entists who are blind. It is recorded 
that these men do not see the for- 
ests, for they touch only the leaves; 
they do not see the deserts, for they 
grope in the sands; they do not see 
the heavens, for they are lost in the 
dark. But you are now not in time 
but in Eternity. You are no longer 


You are 
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blind. So it is that I must let you 
see what you would not see before. 
You must come with me.” 

“Please, please wait,” Ervine im- 
plored. “I must think.” 


G UARDIAN ANGEL? His memory 
flew down the distant broken years 
of his life to a pink and white plas- 
ter angel his mother had kept in his 
nursery. It was pretty, and he loved 
it then. When he grew up, he re- 
membered it with regret because it 
no longer could be what it once 
was: it belonged to the delightful 
fancies of childhood. That was as 
should be for he came to know that 
the joys and the treasured loves of 
the child are at their best only the 
poetry of the wise man and at their 
worst the superstition of the igno- 
rant man. Yet this strange radiant 
being with him here spoke matter- 
of-factly about an angel, a Guardi- 
an Angel. Suppose . . . suppose he, 
Ervine, had been the ignorant one? 
Suppose .. .? 

“Tell me,” he almost shouted, 
“who are you?” 

Simple and grand the words fell, 
“I am Peter.” 

All around the air seemed even 
keener, the peace deeper. 

“Peter?” 

“I am he who is called the Keeper 
of the Keys.” 

“Saint Peter?” 

“By the grace of God.” 

Stunned, Ervine whispered, “Then 
you are taking me to.. .” 

“Yes, my son, to Heaven, but not 
into Heaven. You must be cleaner 
and brighter before you can see 
Him because of Whom Heaven is.” 

“But what right have I to see 
God—ever?” 

“No one has that right.” 

“I spent years denying Him.” 

“I too denied Him, but His love 
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redeemed me. Tell me now, what 
did you desire when you were about 
to leave earth?” 

Ervine thought back to those few 
frightening moments before he 
died. “I remember. I was sorry 
that I had not been a better man.” 

“That, too, was recorded by your 
Guardian Angel.” 


Preven ceased and once more they 
were moving. As they passed 
swiftly over the measureless plain, 
Ervine thought of many things 
with a clearness and ease he had 
never experienced in the body. 
Then, imperceptibly, he was drawn 
away from his thoughts, for the air 
was growing steadily brighter yet 
softer, dappled more and more with 
blue and gold. They were nearing 
a great Place of Light. As though 
down-wind, there came to him the 
first sounds of heavenly music and 
song. As they advanced, sound and 
color and light grew together while 
the air became sweet with the fra- 
grance of all delicious things. 
Ervine faltered. 


“ 

Suz now and come near me.” 
Ervine gazed yearningly ahead, 
straining with all of his being to 
see clearly, but he could not. 
Slowly Peter spoke: “What you 
will see now will be a great joy to 
you, but when it is taken away from 
you it will be a great pain. You 
will see with more than the sight 
you had when you counted the 
stars, and you will know without 
asking things you have not known.” 


Then in the voice of a trumpet 
he cried, 


“See now!” 
A veil fell, and Ervine saw, and 
he was faint with rapture. 


Before him was the glorious mul- 
titude of the blessed at the feast of 
the Almighty God. Far, far greater 
than the stars in their number and 
in their glory—the joyous, trium- 
phant throng. Never had Ervine’s 
eyes seen nor his ears heard nor his 
heart and mind imagined such 
Beauty and Love and Harmony. 

“And that one, shining like a 
sword. . .?” 

“Michael.” 

“And he who is as the flaming 
ee 

“He is called Paul.” 

“And, ah, that lovely being whose 
sweetness comes even to me.. .?” 

“We too call her Little Flower.” 

“And that most wonderful song, 
Peter?” 

“We sing Her praise . . . Ave, 
Ave Maria . . . Look you there!” 

In the radiant lightning of their 
movement, the glorious beings had 
moved so that a glittering path 
stretched out to one, unlike the 
others, clad in blue and gold. 

Peter spoke low, “The Mother of 
God!” 

“How beautiful!” 


Aswenx it was ended and Ervine 
saw no more. For awhile there was | 
still light, but it dimmed; there was 
song, but it became fainter and 
fainter and then ceased altogether. 

Peter was gone, and the darkness 
steadily fell. Out of the distance, 
Ervine caught the words, “.. . suf- 
fer .. . and be clean,” and he was 
plunged into agonizing night. Oh, 
could he but see again the glory of 
the exquisite Virgin, splendid in 
her immortal body and in her glow- 
ing soul! And, ah, what must be 
her Son! 

Ervine knew pain. 





The Mind That Found God 


By Pau. HACKETT 


Cuvacn bells ringing, church bells 
ringing. O.K. John. Daddy hears 
them. Where am I? John is not 
here. I am in a hospital. I am ina 
church. Mass is being said on the 
altar. There are men all about me; 
some standing, some laughing, some 
reading newspapers, yet the priest 
goes on with the Mass. It is some 
pantomime. This must be a Black 
Mass, a Mass to the devil. It is an 
insult to a good God to have these 
blue clad creatures laughing and 
yelling, and throughout the church 
men in white coats standing, and 
from a corner of the hall hymns 
from a record machine that drags 
so that even the hymns seem to 
mock, 

Yet the Mass is the same as when 
I was a child in my parish church. 
When did I get sick and separate 
from the Lord and my Church? 
When I was young I broke a church 
window and lit all the candles in 
the church and stole some altar 
wine and yet I believed in God and 
the forgiveness of sins, in Christ, a 
God of love. No, even then I was 
confused and wondered why bad 
things happened but I did not ask 
God why, or ask anyone why. I 
hugged my doubts and the roots 
of doubt grew with the roots of 
faith and when the tree fell be- 


‘ 


fore the wind, it was rotted inside. 

How long have I been here? What 
day is it? The sun is strong and 
the weather is warm. What hap- 
pened to Marie and the kids? The 
book is changed. When I was an 
altar boy I worried that I would 
miss the signal to change the book. 
Hand out. Change the book. I must 
call Marie. Why am I here? 

I was a lion. I roared at God; in 
anger, not in praise. God took out 
my eyes.. I became a blind lion and 
waited in a corner to hear a sound 
and strike. The priest is starting a 
sermon. It must be Sunday. What 
Sunday? He said it was a feast 
dedicated to Our Lady. Our Lady? 
May? Could it be May? Too warm 
for May. December 8th. Feast of 
the what? Too warm for December. 
The day you get the blessing in the 
water? August 15th. Feast of the 
Assumption. It is August. How 
long have I been here? I will ask 
the fellow beside me. Months, he 
said. He is wearing a white coat. 





This is the true story of a young Army 
Air Force pilot in the last war who suffered 
a breakdown in the service and was honor 
ably discharged in 1944. In August of last 
year he experienced a sudden merciful re 
lease from his previous mental anguish and 
there is reason to believe that Poul Hackett 
will soon be home and that his cure will be 
permanent. 
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He knows me. The priest is uncov- 
ering the chalice. The altar boy is 
a red-faced old man. Mr. White 
Coat knew my name. My name is 
legion. What have I to do with Thee 
Christ, Son of the Living God. I 
have no missal. I have no beads. 
There are no kneelers in the church. 
There are no little brass hat 
holders. 


S actos, Sanctus, Sanctus. An 
altar boy and a choir boy both. Not 
many are both. I liked to sing the 
“Dies Irae” best of all. It was low 
pitched. The priest’s hands are 
over the chalice. Long bell. My 
Lord and my God. I looked at Him. 
I used to watch the bench in front, 
or the binding on the missal, or my 
hands, or the ushers, or the hat on 
the bench in front of me, but I 
never looked at Him. I am calmer. 
I believe in God; as I did when I 
was a child. For a minute they were 
all quiet. Strange, my blue-clad 
brothers were quiet. I think He 
knows we are here and will help us. 

Pride. Pride stinks. Stinks like 
a dead mackerel. How do I know 
now? I never knew before that my 
sin was pride. Proud of mind. 
Proud of soul. Confession. God 
would forgive me but not my pride. 
My pride would not forgive me for 
sin until at last I had to blame God 
to excuse myself. Not I, God is evil 
and I am good. I am better than 
God. My proud mind slipped from 
me. All books and thoughts and no 
prayers. All sitting contemplating 
and no kneeling praying. Pride. 
Knowledge is power. Knowledge is 
nothing. Faith is peace. 

Agnus Dei, Agnus Dei. Down 
with the stray lambs! Cut off their 
heads! If they stray they are no 
good. Look at me Lord, riding no 
hands right into heaven! Crash... 
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I hit something! Sin? The glass 
left my hand, mother, I didn’t drop 
it. She made me do it Lord. Stone 
her if You are just! You won’t? 
I'll fix you. I deny you. You’re a 
father figure, an atavistic concept. 
Domine, non sum dignus. Lord how 
could I have sinned? See Lord how 
couldI...1I...not the act against 
You ... not your feelings hurt... 
mine. My children. I must get out 
to take care of my children. No, I 
will just pray for them. Help my 
wife and children and help me if it 
be Thy will. 


Tue Mass is over. What happens 
now? Where will they take me? It 
does not matter. The Lord will take 
care of me. We are standing. Mr. 
White Coat is saying something to 
the priest. 

“When I asked the Catholics to 
come Father, he came with us. I 
didn’t know he was a Catholic. 
During the Mass he seemed to gain 
contact. Maybe you should talk 
with him.” 

Me, he must mean me. 

“Hello...” 

“Hello, Father. I enjoyed the 
Mass. I guess I have been sick. I 
don’t remember coming here. It is 
confusing. You seem to know me.” 

“I’m very glad you’re better. I 
spoke to your wife. She and the 
children have been praying for you. 
I will call her and tell her you are 
better, if you wish.” 

“Please call her. I would like to 
go to confession. Somehow I know 
my sin for the first time.” 

I went to confession at the back 
of the hall and returned to the 
ward. There was much for me to 
piece together but I was not afraid. 
I knew I would be better. I knew I 
would be sane again. I thanked 
God and prayed for my wife and 
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children. All things pass away. For 
all this I am closer to God. 

I put my mind against God and 
God put my face in the dust and 
put me in a faded blue uniform and 
locked me in with a thousand keys 
and took my loved ones from me. 
I spoke to God in anger and He 
brushed aside my proud mind and 
humbled me until I am the least of 
His little ones. Yet He must love 
the sick and psychotic as I would 
still love my son though he were 
in a fever of mind and raged at me. 
He must love us and pity us who 
suffer so much, as a good father 
would pity and love a sick child. 
Deposuit potentes ab sede et exul- 
tavit humilies. (“He hath put down 
the mighty from their seat and hath 
exalted the humble.”) We are the 
most humble of all your children 
O Lord, few of the psalmists were 
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in such a woeful pit and as they 
cried to Thee so do we your insane 
children. 


Christ, to Thee I dedicate my mad- 
ness. 

To atone for the proud minds of 
men, 

I offer Thee my mad mind. 

If I curse You and hate You and 
rant against You 

You know still that part of me loves 
You. 


The shifting mass of pain that is 
my mind 

I offer to Thee. 

Before the black waves come and 
overpower me, 

Before the matter comes and over- 
whelms me, 

I dedicate to Thee each act of my 
insanity. 





By HELEN WALKER HOMAN 


Dear LITTLE MARIA: 

If you were not so small a thing 
(and yet so great!) I would address 
you more formally, calling you by 
that wondrous title which was 
yours unofficially before you had 
reached the age of twelve—the 
starry title of Saint. Only a few 
months ago; only a scant forty- 
eight years after your death, was it 
ceremoniously bestowed by our 
holy mother, the Church—yet for 
all those forty-eight years you had 
been enshrined as a Saint in the 
hearts of your countrymen. Maria 
Goretti, virgin and martyr! 

What must it feel like, up there 
in Heaven, to know that millions 
here below now venerate you as a 
Saint? Being so young, and so 
modest, the name must strike 
strangely upon your small ear— 
and while I know that you listen, 
when you are called upon by the 
troubled ones of earth who seek 


your help, yet somehow I feel it 
must sound more natural to be ad- 
dressed merely as “Maria”—you 
who are so dear to us, and in time, 
so near to us. 

It is said that when you were 
upon earth you could neither read 
nor write. Yet seeing no longer “in 
a glass darkly, but now face to 
face,” you will be able to read this 
letter even before it is written. 
There is so much to say! 


F ast, I am consumed with curi- 
osity to learn if I can, something 
of the joy you must have felt when, 











Helen Walker Homan, publicity con- 
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Marymount College, New York City, is the 
author of the well-known By Post to the 
Apostles and Letters to Saint Francis and 
His Friars. Her present contribution will 
form a chapter in her forthcoming book, 
Letters to the Martyrs, to be published by 
the David McKay Company on August first. 
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upon reaching Heaven, you found 
little St. Agnes. I think it must 
have been our Lady, your own be- 
loved Madonna to whom you clung 
through all vicissitudes when you 
were upon earth, who took you by 
the hand and led you to Agnes. In 
her lovely maternal heart, she 
would feel that “these two young 
things should know each other.” 
Of course you should, because you 
are so particularly congenial, so 
strikingly alike. It must be wonder- 
ful, now at last to have found a 
companion, another small girl to 
play with—for when you were upon 
earth you had no friend; and so 
little time to play. 

To be sure, there was your 
brother Angelo, your senior by a 
year or two; and there were the 
younger brothers and _ sisters— 
Alessandrino, Mariano, Ersilia, and 
Teresa. When you had a minute, 
you enjoyed playing with them; 
but most of your minutes were too 
busily spent looking after them; 
in cooking, washing, and mending 
almost as soon as you could hold a 
needle and barely reach the wash- 
tub even by standing on something! 


How St. Agnes must have wel- 
comed you! I think that in Para- 
dise there must be a special garden 
for child martyrs, and that the 
flowers are very beautiful there; 
and that sometimes the angels 
can’t tell the children from the 
flowers when the winds of God play 
through the garden. You two have 
much to talk about. And you are 
almost exactly the same age; which 
is a mystery in itself, since Agnes 
died more than fifteen hundred 
years before you were born. 
Wasn’t she pleased, for instance, 
when she heard you came from her 
own beloved land, that enchanted 
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Italy? The cruel deaths you both 
suffered occurred almost in the 
same locality. Hers in Rome itself; 
and yours at Ferriere di Conca in 
the Pontine Marshes, not more than 
a few hours’ journey from Rome. 
You were only six years old when 
your parents moved there from 
your birthplace, and yet I’m sure 
you always remembered Corinaldo 
of the poetic name — Corinaldo 
where your parents had met and 
married, and where you opened 
your eyes upon the world. 


Ox that sixteenth day of October 
in the year 1890 when God sent you 
to your parents, there were two joy- 
ous hearts; and in these days, you 
must be telling Agnes much about 
those wonderful parents. She would 
find your mother’s name charming 
—Assunta. And the dear father 
who was waiting for you there in 
Heaven; his name also holds the 
lilt of poetry—Luigi Goretti. In 
fact, your whole story is like a 
poem, although presented against 
the most tragic and foreboding of 
settings. An appalling poverty both 
overshadowed and glorified it. 

When the gay young Luigi re- 
turned from military service to 
meet for the first time your mother, 
he had nothing to offer her in mar- 
riage but the living his two hands 
could wrest from the soil. On her 
part, her only dowry at nineteen 
was a picture of the Madonna, her 
own deep spirituality, and a forti- 
tude of such degree that it struck 
all who looked into her strong, 
peasant face. 


Waar an ill day it was, Maria, 
when your father listened to the 
proposal of that fellow-farmer who 
had cunningly devised a way in 
which he could make your father’s 
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strong muscles and generous heart 
work for him! Better, far better 
for you all, had you never heard the 
name of Serenelli! And yet it was 
through that name that your glori- 
ous martyrdom was wrought. 
Perhaps you were too small at 
that time to remember the details 
of the plan so cleverly worked out 
by Giovanni Serenelli. He had 
learned of an estate in the Pontine 
Marshes that had need of more 
tenant-farmers. So having made ar- 
rangements with the agent, he per- 
suaded your father to accompany 
him there. They would take up the 
land together as partners; but your 
poor father was soon to learn that 
Serenelli regarded him less as a 
partner than as his workman! 
Serenelli had looked over your 
little family with a knowing eye. 
There ‘was your active mother, 
skilled at cooking, and capable of 
washing for many; and there were 
the growing children, some of 
whom could soon be put to work in 
the fields. Two adults, and five 
children—a likely lot, he thought. 


Fen himself, he magnanimously 


offered one son, 
youngest child, motherless for 
many years; and who, while he 
could boast a little schooling, had 
been grossly neglected by his 
father and allowed to work among 
the rough sailors along the water- 
front of Ancona. A strange, silent 
boy who had been exposed to the 
filth of the world before his voice 
had changed. This abandoned one, 
now fourteen years old, he again 
picked up and offered as a helper. 
The ratio stood about four to two, 
with four Gorettis who could be 
counted on to work (he included 
you, at six) and even more as the 
years passed! 


Alessandro, his 
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And that was how your father 
took his family from the high, 
wind-swept Corinaldo to the dank, 
unhealthy ground of the Pontine 
Marshes; and how you came to live 
at Ferriere di Conca in the old red 
dairy barn, the top of which had 
been separated into rooms for ten- 
ant-farmers. The awful part was 
that the gentle Goretti family were 
forced to share these primitive 
quarters with the two sinister Sere- 
nellis! 


Au the time you moved at your 
mother’s side as she cooked or 
swept or washed or mended, she 
was also teaching you about our 
Lord and His Blessed Mother— 
teaching you what was right and 
what was wrong; to shun evil as 
you would the plague; teaching you 
that it is better to die than to com- 
mit a mortal sin. 

It is related that by the time you 
were nine, you had become invalu- 
able to the household; and while 
your mother sorrowed secretly that 
you could not be spared for school, 
you only rejoiced that at the end 
of a long day you could run to meet 
your father as he returned from the 
fields, and recount to him all that 
had been happening at home. Hand 
in hand you approached the old red 
dairy barn, your mother beaming 
a welcome from the landing at the 
top of the stone steps which ran up 
the outside of the building, the only 
access to the living quarters. 

Mark that landing, little Maria! 
It is to play a sinister and horrible 
part in your story —and although 
you could not have known it then, 
I sometimes wonder if you may not 
have shivered, standing there, for 
a moment, and pulled your worn 
shawl a little closer, in some unac- 
countable premonition of dread. 
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And all the time, there was so 
little food! The good father worked 
harder than ever, not sparing him- 
self when that strange dizziness 
came upon him; brushing away im- 
patiently that feeling of faintness. 


F muasy came the day of the great 
sorrow. As your mother prepared 
a lunch to carry out to your father 
at his work, do you remember how 
you suddenly felt impelled to go 
with her? Sensitive child that you 
were, you must surely have felt a 
premonition. For as you two 
threaded the wet fields, suddenly 
you saw Luigi, not with a sturdy 
grip on the plow as usual, but hud- 
died on a mound of earth. Your 
heart felt as though it would break, 
as you and your mother helped him 
home and to the bed from which 
he would never rise. Within ten 
days the strong young father was 
dead, a victim of the dread diseases 
which regularly claimed their vic- 
tims in the Pontine Marshes. You 
were only nine; and your mother 
was carrying the little sister yet to 
be born. 

With his last breath, Luigi had 
counseled your mother to take the 
children and return to Corinaldo. 
Ferriere di Conca had brought 
nothing but ill luck and bitter dis- 
appointment. He had learned to 
distrust the Serenellis. Perhaps he 
too had premonitions. Your mother 
must have talked over her predica- 
ment with you at night, after the 
other children had been put to bed, 
and the Serenellis, father and son, 
had retired to their room. 

How she longed to return to 
Corinaldo! But there was no 
money—and the bullying Giovanni 
Serenelli insisted that the Gorettis 
owed him money; that the debt 
must be worked off before they 
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could think of departing. He even 
locked up the kitchen cupboard 
after every meal, limiting the Goret- 
tis to the sparsest food, so that most 
of the time you and the other little 
ones went about with gnawing 
hunger. 


So poor Assunta remained, bear- 
ing her last child, the little Teresa 
—and doing the heavy work of a 
man in the fields, with Angelo, not 
much more than eleven, at her side. 
You had indeed become the little 
mother of four, in addition to being 
cook, laundress, and seamstress for 
the grumbling Serenellis who, now 
that there was no longer a man in 
the family, drove Assunta and her 
brood as though they were slaves. 

But somewhere in all that gloom, 
there flamed one bright and glori- 
ous light. It was your First Holy 
Communion, given you by the gen- 
tle hands of Father Signori who, 
alas, was so soon thereafter to give 
you your last. It was at the Church 
of the Annunciation, in Conca on a 
day of May in 1902. 

In a few months, you would be 
twelve years old. The First Com- 
munion had added a new personal 
beauty. From the time you were a 
tiny thing, a natural grace and a 
certain inborn refinement had 
caused strangers to watch you with 
delight. So it is really no wonder, 
dear Maria, that the silent Ales- 
sandro who was now nearing nine- 
teen, began to look upon you with 
admiration. 

Had he been a normal youth it 
would have been no more than ad- 
miration; but he was far from nor- 
mal—and the good, devoted As- 
sunta who otherwise might have 
guarded you, was herself too whole- 
some to guess this. 

It was so distressing that follow- 
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ing that day in May when your hap- 
piness knew no bounds, soon the 
horrible shadow began to haunt 
you, to follow your every step, to 
leap at you from sudden, dark cor- 
ners—to send your heart into your 
throat in palpitating fear. Had you 
been less courageous, you would 
have told your mother. But had not 
Alessandro warned you that he 
would kill you, if you told? Some- 
thing assured you he would fulfill 
the threat; and indeed you were 
right, Maria. 

Even if you had not believed it, 
there was the desire to keep any 
added anxiety from Assunta; and 
there was also a maidenly shame at 
having unwittingly aroused sin in 
the soul of Alessandro. You would 
keep quiet. But you would fight off 
his attempts with every ounce of 
your strength. You would avoid 
him; if forced to see him, you 
would try to make him good! 


oan little Maria, you had never 
imagined there was such evil in the 
world! That there was, made your 
heart hurt as you went about the 
daily tasks. . . . “Dear God, why 
does there have to be anything so 
ugly? Why must there be sin, dear 
God? It is such an offense to You! 
It is more hideous than that hor- 
rible black snake I killed in the 
swamp the other day. . . . Take it 
away, dear God! Dearest Madonna, 
help me!” You could not know, my 
dear, that God had selected you to 
be a shining light of purity to all 
the world—and that to become this, 
you must suffer yet more. 

You had avoided Alessandro all 
you could; yet twice had he caught 
you alone; twice made his horrible 
proposal, trying to win you by flat- 
tery and endearments. Twice had 
you repulsed him, reminding him 
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he would go to hell if he persisted; 
and twice had he threatened to kill 
you, if you told. 

Then came that terrible day when 
the sun rose, hot and burnished, on 
the steaming land—the day of the 
fifth of July, 1902. I shrink from 
recalling it, Maria—and yet it was 
those tortuous hours which led you 
gloriously to Agnes in Paradise. I 
think you must have arisen with a 
frightened heart that morning, feel- 
ing that something monstrous was 
going to happen... . “But Mamma 
must not know I have a single 
worry!” ... 

After the midday meal, off you 
saw her to the fields again, accom- 
panied by. Angelo, and, as you 
watched with relief, the two Sere- 
nellis. Whenever you could see 
Alessandro’s back disappearing 
from view, it was as though a great 
load were lifted from your heart. 

So you must have felt on this 
torrid, sultry morning as you fin- 
ished the housework, and picked 
up a pile of mending. You would 
sit with it out on the landing, 
where your mother could see you 
from the fields—and where the 
baby Teresa could sleep on a quilt 
at your feet. 


Penuars the return of the older 
Serenelli very soon after they had 


all left, reassured you. Probably 
you hoped he would stay just 
where he had dropped off to sleep, 
there in the shade below you at the 
foot of the steps. Certainly he did 
not waken when Alessandro, whose 
approach you had not noticed, sud- 
denly bounded up them. Heart 
leapt to throat again, as you tried 
to keep the needle steady. But he 
flew past you into the house with- 
out a word. You breathed once 
more. 
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Out he ran again, a handkerchief 
in his hand, and down the steps in- 
to the storeroom below. Then up 
again so fast that you did not no- 
tice the bulge in his shirt where he 
held the long, sharp knife which 
long before had been carefully 
sharpened and hidden in the store- 
room. A handkerchief and a knife, 


were what he needed—and you, 


alone. 

Then, 
his voice. 
strange. 

“Maria, come in here!” 

Somehow, breathless from fear, 
you managed to answer. 

“Why? What do you want?” 

“Come!” he commanded. 

“Not unless you tell me what you 
want!” Trembling, you had risen 
and were clinging to the stone para- 
pet. There was no time to look out 
to the fields, to call your mother. 
In a flash he was upon you; had 
dragged you inside, into the kit- 
chen; had kicked the door shut. 


from the interior, came 
It sounded choked and 


Twat terrible moment when you 
looked into his crazed eyes and saw 
the sharp knife wavering over your 


breast! Why didn’t old Serenelli 
awaken from his sleep? Could he 
possibly have been a partner in the 
conspiracy? The accounts do not 
say; and all I can think of is the 
terror which must have shaken 
your spotless soul as you struggled 
with Alessandro, beating him off, 
and crying to him that he would 
surely go to hell. 

He himself confessed later that 
you did not seem to be afraid of 
death—but only to be concerned 
with keeping your pure young body 
covered; and for the fate of his own 
distorted soul. “You will go to hell, 
you will go to hell!” you kept cry- 
ing between anguished sobs. He 
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used the handkerchief to gag you. 
You fought on. And so, since he 
could not have you, he stabbed you, 
not once but fourteen times—there 
in the blood-spattered kitchen of 
the old red dairy barn. ,.. 

Now at last, out upon the land- 
ing, little Teresa awakened and be- 
gan to cry. Now at last, did Assunta 
look up from her work in the fields 
and miss you. She wondered why 
you didn’t answer the baby’s cry. 
. . » Alessandro had fled from the 
poor little limp body on the kitchen 
floor, and had locked himself in 
his room. 

What a mighty effort it was, dear 
brave Maria, to drag yourself across 
the kitchen floor, to reach up some- 
how to the latch, and feebly call 
out! And so it was they found you. 


CConruston-—unutterabie suffering 
—as they laid you on your bed. 
Neighbors clustered about; Assunta 
weeping and hysterical. Foot po- 
lice, mounted police; the ambu- 
lance to Nettuno. It passed the 
mounted police guarding a shackled 
Alessandro. They had to guard 
him. The crowd was bent on kill- 
ing him... . At last the cool white 
bed where you were to die after 
twenty hours of terrible suffering— 
twenty hours in which you could 
whisper courageously to the agoniz- 
ing mother; could murmur your 
last confession; could again receive 
our Lord. 

It was the confession, dear Maria, 
which perhaps more than anything 
else so surely set the seal of the 
Saint upon you. “I forgive Ales- 
sandro,” you breathed. “I forgive 
him with all my heart; and I want 
him to be with me in Heaven... .” 

Up there in the garden of child- 
martyrs, you must have told Agnes 
all this; and how well she must 
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have understood it! For she, too, 
died for precisely the same cause, 
many centuries before; and she, too, 
had so gladly forgiven him whose 
rejected advances caused her cruel 
death. . . . Two little girls who loved 
God more than life. 


Aw of course she has rejoiced 
with you over Alessandro’s re- 
pentance, which came to him slow- 
ly there, during the years in prison. 
Because he was a minor, he escaped 
the death sentence; but for his ter- 
rible crime, faced thirty long years 
of confinement. Long before they 
were over, he had sobbed out his 
heart to the Crucified One—had 
done all that he could to add to the 
glory of your name upon earth. 

For in the long years in prison 
he, too, like most of Italy, had come 
to regard you as a Saint. You must 
have been very happy on that day 
in Heaven when you learned he had 
been released from serving the last 
four years of his sentence, because 
of good behavior. He was forty- 
five years old. Surely your prayers 
had wrought a change in Alessan- 
dro! And your prayers, too, I think, 
must have led him to that quiet 
garden of the Capuchin monastery 
near Ascoli Piceno, where now he 
is living out his life, serving the 
good monks. 

He did not attend your glorious 
canonization in Rome in June of 
1950—it would have been too much; 
his heart would have broken again 
for the thousandth time. But your 
beloved mother was there — As- 
sunta, the living mother of a Saint. 
Think of it! And some of your 
brothers and sisters as well; and 
even some of their children. 


Aw so the winds of God blow 
sweetly through the garden where 
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the child-martyrs play in Paradise. 
There, Agnes must have told you 
all her own story. When the young 
pagan sought to marry her, she was 
the same age as you when Alessan- 
dro sought to terrify you. And in 
the long run, dear Maria, it didn’! 
make any difference that she was 
the daughter of a rich nobleman 
while you were the daughter of a 
poor farmer. 

Her father was powerless to save 
her because he belonged to the per- 
secuted sect which the Emperor 
Diocletian was determined to de- 
stroy. Alessandro was a peasant, 
while the suitor of Agnes was the 
son of a Roman prefect—but the 
sin was the same. The beautiful 
virtue of purity was the same, in 
the wealthy Roman maiden as in 
the little Italian farm-girl. And the 
results in each case led through ter- 
rible suffering to a glorious mar- 
tyrdom. 

As she has told you, Agnes had 
pledged herself completely to 
Christ, and when the suitor found 
he could not have her, he devised 
her torture and death as surely as 
Alessandro devised yours. He be- 
trayed her to the authorities as a 
Christian. Her life would have 
been spared had she renounced 
Christ. But Agnes could no mofe 
have done that than could you. 

You must particularly love the 
part she has told you of how, when 
she was in prison and the young 
man came there to torture her, as 
Alessandro had tortured you, she 
prayed to her True Betrothed, and 
suddenly her tormentor was strick- 
en blind! Knowing as you had 
known that her persecutor’s atten- 
tions would cause her death, she 
yet forgave him as you forgave 
Alessandro—and her prayers re- 
stored his sight. 
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To the end she refused to renounce 
Christ, to surrender her purity, so 
the Roman executioner killed her 
with a sword, and sent her soul 
soaring to the garden of the child- 
martyrs in Paradise. That was in 
the year 304. The little virgin- 
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_martyr of the fourth century had 


set the pattern which you yourself 
were to follow so instinctively in 
the twentieth. Agnes will tell you 
that she was only obeying His pre- 
cepts. And His precepts never 
change, do they, Maria? 


To Our Lady of Fatima 


By RIcHARD KLAVER, O.S.C. 


T HE sky is overcast, a storm is gathering. 


We recognize the writing on the wall. 

You asked for help to reconstruct 

the world of your Son, O Mother of God. 

A mother’s prayer is hard to disappoint 

but somehow, I’m afraid, we are found wanting. 
We feign submission to your dearest wish 
which pleads for the conversion of Russia: 

those people torn from us by error and schism 
who formerly confessed to be your kin— 

each hovel, house or hut displayed your ikon, 
hidden today and put away—they still have hope. 
Prayer and penance is all you ask of us, 


yet, 


behind the iron curtain of our hearts 
we hide the fickleness of every effort: 
prayer is hard, and penance far too much. 





Theology and the Real Revolution 


By Dorotuy M. BoHNn 


“ 

A MAN’S first care should be to 
avoid the reproaches of his own 
heart.” So wrote Joseph Addison 
late in the seventeenth century. To- 
day witnesses a new expression of 
that eternal cry. The modern mind, 
which Hilaire Belloc declared con- 
tains three main ingredients: pride, 
ignorance and intellectual sloth, has 
discovered the instrument to form 
a right conscience. Theology for 
the laity, challenging the greatest 
energies of human thinking, ap- 
pears on the American scene to 
restore our Christian doctrinal 
heritage. A revolution is in the 
making. 

“Did Christ suffer every kind of 
pain?” 

“Is charity infused according to 
our natural capacities?” 

“Can the angels communicate 
ideas to us?” 

“Are the passions good or evil?” 

“Is it lawful to sell a thing for 
more than it is worth?” 

Such questions as these are asked 
in public lecture hall, classroom and 
even private living-room today. The 
“university idea” of medieval times 
has found a modern revival. Not 
scholastic background but interest 
in the search for truth is demanded 
of the students, be they housewives, 
businessmen, or scholars. Not elo- 


quence, nor wit, nor originality is 
expected of the teacher, but a thor- 
ough foundation in sacred science. 

Because movements which capi- 
talize on hate threaten our civiliza- 
tion, the Christian laity have turned 
with passionate attention to the’ 
problems of theology. The search is 
for an effective and _ protective 
weapon against bewilderment and 
insecurity, against the avoidance of 
the reproaches of one’s own heart. 

This turning to divine science 
characterizes the current revolution. 
Of all revolutions, that begun by the 
mind and completed by conscious 
deliberate action is the greatest, and 
the least destructive, if it is on the 
right track. How explain this 
blessed revolution, this return to 
things theological? 











Dorothy M. (Mrs. Frederick L.) Bohn, 
in this her first article for us, describes the 
current theology-for-the-laity movement and 
its steady development.in the United States. 
She herself is a pioneer in the movement, 
and in her own city of Zanesville, Ohio, has 
watched it grow from one to ten private 
study groups and a public lecture series: 
sponsored by the local Knights of Colum- 
bus, which draws an average weekly attend- 
ance of two hundred men and women of 
diverse occupations. Two years ago, as a 
civic enterprise, Mrs. Bohn and her mother 
opened a small bookstore in Zanesville 
known as Book Friends. 
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“Through all areas of modern 
writing the interest in religious 
books asserts itself,” wrote Nash K. 
Burger in The New York Times, De- 
cember 25, 1949. “Why all this in- 
terest ...? Writers, publishers, psy- 
chiatrists, religious leaders have 
suggested that interest in religious 
books has been stimulated by the 
course of world history in our time. 
Many people have begun to suspect 
that scientific and material progress 
is not enough, that it can never sat- 
isfy man—or even give him the 
physical security its advocates 
promise.” 


Pore Leo XIII anticipated the 
writers, publishers, psychiatrists 
and religious leaders by seventy 
years. He foresaw the trend of false 
philosophies which disregard the 
principles of theology. In 1879 he 
issued an encyclical on Christian 
Philosophy, Aeterni Patris. In it, 
the recognition given St. Thomas 
Aquinas by his predecessors, the 
Roman Pontiffs, was emphasized. 
He extolled the importance of the 
Thomistic doctrine in confuting and 
destroying heresy and error. Then 
the great Pope Leo spoke for him- 
self: 

“We most strenuously exhort you, 
Venerable Brethren, that for the de- 
fense and glory of the Christian 
faith, the good of society, the ad- 
vancement of all science, you re- 
instate and as widely as possible 
propagate the inestimable wisdom 
of St. Thomas. . . . Furthermore, let 
masters carefully chosen by you, 
strive to imbue the minds of their 
pupils with the doctrine of St. 
Thomas, and to place clearly before 
them his superiority over others in 
solidity and excellence.” ° 

The uninitiate may well ask: 
“Why all this emphasis on St. 
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Thomas Aquinas? Do we not have 
other great Doctors of the Church? 
St. Augustine, for example, St. Fran- 
cis de Sales, St. John of the Cross?” 
The Code of Canon Law is rather 
explicit on this point, and Pope Pius 
XI in Studiorum Ducem (1923) in- 
sisted: “Let everyone therefore in- 
violably observe the prescription 
contained in the Code of Canon 
Law that ‘teachers shall deal with 
the studies of mental philosophy 
and theology and the education of 
their pupils in such sciences accord- 
ing to the method, doctrine and 
principles of the Angelic Doctor and 
religiously adhere thereto’; and may 
they conform to this rule so faith- 
fully as to be able to describe him 
[St. Thomas Aquinas] in very truth 
as their master.” 

St. Thomas is a universalist, in 
that his Summa Theologica sum- 
marizes the principles of truth in 
every order of existence. He organ- 
ized the ideas of the Scripture, Fa- 
thers and Doctors, even pagan phi- 
losophers, into a systematic whole. 
In a world that threatens to fall to 
pieces, we need the vision of the 
whole. 


| & the eastern United States, study 
groups known as the Catholic 
Thought Association came into ex- 


istence in 1934. It is in this asso- 
ciation that the words of Pope Leo 
XIII and Pius XI found more con- 
crete realization for the laity in 
America. The stated purpose is “to 
extend and deepen the knowledge 
of Catholic principles by lectures 
and discussions on the works of St. 
Thomas Aquinas with special appli- 
cation to present-day problems.” 
The lectures on Thomistic thought 
began in New York City with an in- 
troductory series by the Very Rev. 
Ignatius Smith, O. P., in 1934-35. 
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The following season the Very Rev. 
Walter Farrell, O.P., began the first 
complete series on the Summa it- 
self. A Companion to the Summa, 
a best-seller in the theological field 
today, is the published form of this 
first series. World War II took both 
‘Father Farrell and the Rev. George 
C. Reilly, O.P., who began the sec- 
ond course, into the front lines of 
battle. Since then the National 
Director, Rev. Vincent C. Donovan, 
O.P., has lectured annually. 

“Good is diffusive of itself,” says 
Master Thomas. In the Middle 
West the Thomist Association car- 
ried on the adult education move- 
ment. Rosary Sunday, October 2, 
1938, saw the first meeting of the 
Association in Milwaukee. From 
this one class in Milwaukee with a 
membership of one hundred and 
fifteen, the Association has grown 
to an organization in which there 
are approximately three thousand, 
three hundred, members. Seventy- 
seven courses in sixteen chapters 
taught in twelve cities records the 
numerical success. The courses 
have been in the fields of Sacred 
Scripture, Sacred Theology and Phi- 
losophy. 


| * Washington, D. C., the “School 
of Theology for Laymen” opened 
October 14, 1947, at the Catholic 


University of America. The Very 
Rev. Walter Farrell, O.P., safely re- 
turned from his Navy chaplaincy, 
and the Rev. E. F. Smith, O.P., 
taught the first course. There are 
no requirements of collegiate back- 
ground, advance preparation or 
“homework.” According to Leo 
Brady, of the University, “Catholic 
laymen lost no time in learning 
more about what the Church 
teaches, being already familiar with 
what it forbids.” 
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From Washington, the formal lec- 
tures have been carried to Ohio by 
the Very Reverend Robert E. Bren- 
nan, O.P. In 1948 he inaugurated a 
School of Theology for Laymen in 
Columbus, and in 1949, one in 
Zanesville under the auspices of the 
Knights of Columbus. A discussion 
period follows the formal presen- 
tation of the topic in all of these 
Thomist public forums. This too, 
is reminiscent of the mode of teach- 
ing in Scholastic times, when a lec- 
ture aimed to stimulate the mind, 
and not merely to instruct and en- 
tertain. 

On the collegiate level there is a 
growing recognition among Cath- 
olic college educators that theology 
is queen of the sciences. For too 
long, the religion course in college 
had been a neglected stepchild in 
the curriculum, hardly on a par 
with the other courses in scien- 
tific content or teaching profi- 
ciency. It is “the least interesting, 
least popular, most poorly taught 
subject in the curriculum,” said 
Sister M. Madeleva in 1945. Here 
too, we observe a turning to the 
conviction of the Scholastics, who 
paid highest honor to theology. 
Further, it is a turning to the 
earliest Christian times, when the 
words of our Lord fed the minds 
and hearts of His followers. The 
wisdom of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, the choicest thoughts from 
the rich heritage of the Church’s 
tradition blend with the greatest 
discourses of human reason. 

The Reverend L. A. Ryan, O.P., 
who founded integrated theology 
departments at St. Mary of the 
Springs College, Columbus, Ohio, 
in 1942, and at Trinity College, 
Washington, D.C., in 1947, asks: 
“If, in education, either the start- 
ing point (human nature) or the 
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goal (God) is vague, how can an 
orderly process be expected?” The 
modern preoccupation with psy- 
chology may clarify the first point; 
but only through theology does the 
goal of man, and education, become 
clear. 


Ay the meeting of the National 
Catholic Alumni Federation in 
1940, three papers dealt with this 
subject. In his paper on “Theology 
in the Curriculum of Catholic Col- 
leges and Universities,” the Rev- 
erend Gerald B. Phelan contended 
that “theology is entitled ... to 
scientific treatment proportionate 
to the capacities of the college 
students and analogous to the sci- 
entific treatment commonly given 
to other subjects in the curricu- 
lum.” He added that “a Catholic 


University without a faculty of the- 
ology is in the language of the Holy 
See a corpus truncatum, a headless 


body.” 

At the 43rd Annual Meeting of 
the National Catholic Educational 
Association, 1946, teaching theol- 
ogy in the colleges was discussed. 
In his paper the Very Reverend 
Walter Farrell, O.P., argued that 
college theology is necessary: (1) 
from the fundamental notion of 
theology as a science; (2) from the 
nature of man and his supernatu- 
ral destiny; (3) from the reasons 
for the existence of Catholic col- 
leges. 

In its report, “The Liberal Col- 
lege in a Democracy” (1946), the 
Executive Committee of the Col- 
lege and University Department of 
the National Catholic Educational 
_Association recommended: “Three 
subjects, philosophy, theology and 
language, are here proposed as the 
core of the curriculum in Catholic 
colleges of the United States.” 
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That the Catholic college has no 
monopoly on the wisdom of St. 
Thomas was made graphically evi- 
dent when Columbia University an- 
nounced a course covering the na- 
ture, scope and sources of theology, 
with the primary source of materi- 
als the Summa Theologica of St. 
Thomas: Aquinas. 


Ix addition to the schools of the- 
ology and the newly organized col- 
lege departments, there is the third 
amazing theology phenomenon, the 
small, informal study group, which 
increases in numbers and enthusi- 
asm daily. 

The Catholic press reports every 
week in regard to the formation of 
parish discussion groups on the 
Mass, on the liturgy, on the life of 
Christ, on the family. Yet many of 
the members of these groups, after 
a period of study, admit to a cer- 
tain restlessness of mind. How 
does this one particular subject 
relate to other problems? How can 
the strength received in daily at- 
tendance at Mass be best carried 
into the day’s activities? How ap- 
ply the teaching of Christ to the 
twentieth-century labor disputes, 
consumer problems, racial discrim- 
ination, propaganda? How protect 
the family from the ever-growing 
threat to its security? Again it is 
the longing for the synthesis of 
truth that expresses itself. More 
and more of these small groups 
search for fundamentals; hungry 
for the truth, they follow the in- 
junction of Pope Pius XI, “Go to 
Thomas.” 

In many communities, for ex- 
ample, Zanesville and Columbus, 
Ohio; Manhasset and Utica, N. Y., 
small groups of from five to ten 
members gather together to read, 
to discuss, to digest the meat of 
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the Church. Some of the study 
groups have the opportunity to ob- 
tain priest-directors. Some use the 
Summa Theologica itself, or books 
like Father Farrell’s Companion to. 
the Summa, F. J. Sheed’s Theology 
and Sanity, or the “Theology for 
Laymen” pamphlets issued by the 
National Headquarters of the Holy 
Name Society in New York. Fa- 
ther L. A. Ryan, O.P., and Father 
E. F. Smith, O.P., have recently 
completed the first of a series of 
guidebooks to the Summa for the 
benefit of the lay reader. Their 
Preface to Happiness is a handy 
guide to the student in the study 
and interpretation of St. Thomas’s 
profound discussion of human 
happiness and the means to at- 
tain it. 


ly seems that in the United States 
we have awakened to the doctrine, 
not of inexorable advancement, but 
of return; of progress, not away 
from something, but toward some- 
thing. Human reason, under the 
guidance of a master, turns to sci- 
entific theology, which harmonizes 
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in a vast synthesis revealed dog- 
matic and moral truths. and the 
ever-expanding data of human re- 
search. 

Scientific theology turns to the 
actual revelation and _ apostolic 
tradition of the Faith for its prin- 
ciples, to be found in the positive 
theology of the Popes, Councils and 
Fathers, and ultimately in the 
riches of the Scriptures, God’s own 
word. Here is revolution in its true 
sense: “Turn ye to me, saith the 
Lord of hosts, and I will turn to 
you.” 

When men return to God, they 
return to Love. Love, so the song- 
sters tell us, makes the world go 
’round. The world, after all, is like 
a giant top. It needs revolution, 
the constant motion of love; else, 
like the top, it totters and falls. 
Against the disintegrating forces of 
hate, the love of theology and the 
theology of love sets the world re- 
volving; and the faster it spins, the 
more it sings, singing the song of 
the three youths: “All ye works of 
the Lord, bless the Lord; praise 
and exalt him above all forever.” 





I HAD come to look at the liturgy 
with a somewhat jaded eye, due 
partly to guilt by association. 
Most of the liturgically-minded 
people I knew were also back-to- 
the-farm enthusiasts and that was 
one black mark against them. The 
other main argument I had was 
that they seemed to have no social 
conscience and that was very bad 
indeed. 

I take it all back. 

It’s odd that I should have given 
a cold stare at the liturgy because 
I suppose I’ve had a better than 
average introduction to it. For 
roughly ten years of my life I had 
dialogue Mass every school day and 
sung Mass. every Sunday. The 
Chant was shown to us as some- 
thing much more than a strange 
music or a new cult, but as the 
year-long meditation of the Church 
on particular mysteries and feasts. 

We made the effort to project 
ourselves back into the spirit of 
the monk who prayed the “Christus 
Factus” of Holy Thursday, the 
““Gaudeamus” of the Transfigura- 
tion. We learned to see beyond 
the words to the mood, and often 
the sorrowful story was told in a 
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tone of exultation, for the monk 
knew and showed us that Christ 
did rise again. We began to under- 
stand the yawning gap of Good 
Friday afternoon, and the tearing 
joy of the “Exultet.” 

I later found that a knowledge 
of the liturgy was an entree into 
many of the lay Catholic groups 
around New York. I even branched 
out a little and became exceedingly 
fond of the Greek Uniate Rite at 
St. Michael’s, and even felt at home 
at Easter midnight Mass. The 
Summer I worked downtown |! 
would spend my lunch hour going 
to the Armenian Catholic Church 
just of Wall Street’s cavernous 
way. 


Tune a change came. Going to 
Europe gave me a chance to do 
some new thinking and, although 
one of my very first visits was to 
Solesmes, and one of my last to St. 











The ceremonies of Holy Saturday in which 
the congregation fully participates, is an ex 
citing and rewarding experience which Selly 
Whelan Cassidy shares with her readers this 
month. Miss Cassidy has recently won a fel- 
lowship at the University of Chicago which 
means a year of research in her chosen field. 
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André’s near Bruges, I began to see 
the liturgy in a new light. It be- 
came a stolen joy, a joy permissi- 
ble only to an elite who could un- 
derstand the Latin phrase, who 
could interpret the finely limned 
gesture. I began to see it as the 
costly and precious remains of an- 
other day, something to be kept 
alive in the monasteries. 

I saw the liturgy as something 
which could be furtively tasted if 
one had the excuse of being tired 
out in the social apostolate and 
needing refreshment and peace . . 
but there was always a feeling of 
weakness there, always a hint of 
treason to the new world which 
was opening up. 

Then too I had begun to discover 
what seemed to be far more ap- 
propriate and creative forms of re- 
ligious worship. Mass said in com- 
mon, said for the most part in the 
language of everyday life. Hymns 
that were vigorous, and meaning- 
ful to an industrial worker. New 
feasts dramatically portraying bas- 
ic elements of family life, work, 
harvest, peace. 


F mause even more important 
was the deliberate effort of so 
many around me to become intel- 
ligible to the workers. A deliberate 
stripping away of garments, of 
manners and even of ideas which 
were a proven barrier in the apos- 
tolate. Sometimes the turning 
away from former richness had a 
kind of wrench to it and I often 
got the impression of almost a re- 
fusal to remember what the past 
had been. 

Among the things put away was 
the liturgy. Classed as mumbo- 
jumbo by the workers, it seemed 
an obstacle to reaching them . . 
as was careful speech, one’s classi- 
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cal education, one’s refined sensi- 
bilities. There was rather a des- 
perate, whole-hearted, touching ef- 
fort to put on a new man—to es- 
pouse a new culture, to seek a new 
love. 

I found myself agreeing with 
what I saw and read into these 
people’s efforts. I came to judge 
things liturgical in terms of whether 
“the people” could understand 
them, and I decided that it was not 
possible. I had not asked: could 
this be a new bias? Was I not sim- 
ply reacting to the apparent split 
between liturgy-minded and social- 
minded lay Catholic groups in this 
country? Was I not really taking 
a paternalistic attitude toward peo- 
ple with less training than myself 
assuming them incapable of under- 
standing the liturgy? Did I have a 
right to judge the liturgy and find 
it wanting? 


Turn by great good fortune a 
friend of mine invited me to her 
baptism. J asked her where it was 
to be, thinking it might be in the 
Campus chapel or in one of the 
local parishes. No, it was to be in 
St. Louis at Holy Cross Church. I 
must confess my immediate reac- 
tion was, “Ye gods, isn’t it enough 
to be baptized . . . Do you have to 
go 200 miles away so that it can 
be done liturgically?” But I de- 
cided to go; after all she was a good 
friend. 

A few of us arrived very late 
Good Friday night in the Central 
Bus terminal in St. Louis. We had 
left our car with a burned out bear- 
ing at Springfield, and had had to 
change busses several times. You 
can imagine how pleased I was at 
my friend’s “whim.” 

Next morning at 7 we followed 
those who had just lit the Paschal 
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fire into the church. I heard once 
again “Lumen Christi.” Despite 
myself I had an immediate lifting 
of the heart. My social tendencies 
had not ground out the results of 
ten years’ convent training. Then 
I heard a congregation answer “Deo 
Gratias.” It was dark except for 
the taper. I thought, “Humph, 
probably a good choir.” But we 
walked in further and as my eyes 
got adjusted I saw that there were 
ordinary people in the church, 
adults and the usual rows of chil- 
dren. By the third “Deo Gratias”’ 
I realized that the congregation 
was answering and apparently 
completely spontaneously. Well 
perhaps they had just been coached 
for those responses. . . 


Since we were friends of Frances 
we were put in the second row 
right in back of those who were to 
be baptized, Frances, a little boy 
of seven and a little girl of the 
same age. We settled down for the 
long wait of the prophecies. 

Again I expected the quick, let- 
ter-perfect chant of the specialists 
coming in just for the occasion. 
But no, a small boy, a_ second- 
grader I think, got up and went to 
the Gospel side of the sanctuary 
and facing the people said, “In the 
beginning God created heaven and 
earth” ... His voice was clear. He 
did not seem to be afraid. He evi- 
dently believed what he was telling. 
It will be a long time before I for- 
get his saying “. . . and God saw 
that it was good” after each step 
in the Creation. It was not just 
reading a sentence but the state- 
ment of a wonderful fact. 

By the time we had gotten to the 
fifth prophecy (each read by a dif- 
ferent second-grader) I began to 
realize that I did not even recog- 
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nize half the passage though I had 
sat through at least ten such read- 
ings before. I think now that this 
might stem from two causes: that 
it was in English and hence one 
could follow the reading; that it 
was said reverently and intelligibly 
as if it were believed and hence 
managed to hold our attention dur- 
ing the hour-long reading. 


| the blessing of the font, 
the celebrant came to the middle 
aisle and called out the names of 
those to be baptized. Frances and 
Mary and Patrick followed him 
with their sponsors as we all re- 
cited the Creed and Our Father 
together. 

It went quite swiftly, though 
each step was explained to them 
(and to the congregation). I had 
just been Godmother a week be- 
fore, and I could not help compar- 
ing this solemnity and the full an- 
swers of those desiring baptism to 
that other almost gay ceremony, 
save for a few worried moments 
when the baby’s back had to be 
bared for the oils. 

The steps were the same, but 
somehow the meaning seemed ful- 
ler this time. The white robe was 
taken by one who knew what a 
prize innocence was. Then _ the 
whole preparation of the prophe- 
cies was particularly appropriate 
to my ‘friend who was converted 
from Judaism. In a_ sense _ the 
Church was saying, you are not 
giving up your fathers, we too rev- 
erence Abraham and Moses. 

The priest knelt to make sure 
that the white robe hung properly 
on one of the children, who had 
just become a Christian. He handed 
them each the candle of life. That 
wonderful prayer again meant so 
much more, “Receive this burning 
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light and see thou guard the grace 
of thy baptism without blame: 
keep the commandments of God, 
so that when the Lord shall come 
to call thee to the nuptials, thou 
mayest meet Him with all the 
saints in the heavenly courts, there 
to live for ever and ever.” 


T nex the procession began with 
the newly baptized just preceding 
the celebrants. It went around the 
church to the chanting of the lit- 
anies with all of us answering. 
They stopped as they neared the 
communion rail. Monsignor Hell- 
riegel then turned and introduced 
the newly baptized to the congre- 
gation, congratulating them in its 
name. 

My friend who was to make her 
First Communion that day went to 
the stalls on the epistle side of the 
altar. Soon we had the “Gloria” 
and the bells, and things had 
hardly settled down when we saw 
a young boy carrying a red board 
on which was written “Alleluia” in 
gold letters. He showed it to the 
priest and then faced the congre- 
gation. The celebrant intoned the 
“Alleluia.” At each “Alleluia” the 
boy moved higher,’ closer to the 
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altar, until at the end of the third 
response the placard was placed 
right above the tabernacle. 

By this time I was overwhelmed. 
All the rest, even the final proces- 
sion with the whole church rock- 
ing with “Alleluia’s” could not add 
to my enthusiasm. 


S. you see I have been forced to 
take back at least an implicit as- 
sumption of mine that the tradi- 
tional liturgy of the Church could 
not mean anything to ordinary peo- 
ple. Certainly Monsignor Hellriegel 
at Holy Cross has given us the liv- 
ing proof of a living, parish-based 
liturgy. Clearly it is possible if it 
has been done. 

Now questions come up like: 
well, does this mean that the dram- 
atization of the spiritual meaning 
of work, the family, peace should 
be ignored? I would say no, be- 
cause surely a truly Christian com- 
munity is creative as well as tradi- 
tional. Nor does this argue against 
evening Mass or having the congre- 
gation say a substantial part of the 
Mass in English. It simply means 
that the traditional liturgy can still 
be full of meaning to regular pa- 
rishioners. 
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L. is curious for the English peo- 
ple to find themselves, after so 
many years of virtual political pas- 
sivity, deeply excited once again 
by party politics. 

Despite the tremendous social 
changes which have happened to 
this country during the last decade 
and a half we have to go back to 
the beginning of that period for the 
tag-end, so to speak, of a really 
keen sense of political partisan- 
ship. The Conservative, or so- 
called “National,” victory in the 
General Elections of 1935 con- 
firmed by a majority of nearly 250 
the Baldwin-Chamberlain era, and 
seemed to make a full Labor recov- 
ery after the disaster of 1931 a vir- 
tual impossibility for very many 
years. 

From then on the domination of 
an increasingly socializing Conserv- 
ative government seemed deeply 
rooted, and it was only the politi- 
' eal accident of war which led to 
Labor power and co-operation dur- 
ing the years of war. The Conserv- 
ative-Labor partnership, stimulated 
by war conditions, rapidly in- 


From My Window 
in Fleet Street 


By MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 


creased the tempo of radical social 
reform, and though the postwar 
Elections of 1945 caused great tem- 
porary excitement, largely because 
of the Conservative leadership of 
the dominating Churchill, it seemed 
inevitable that power would flow 
from the socializing Conservatives 
to the greatly strengthened so- 
cialist Labor. 

In the event, even the figure of 
the victorious and universally pop- 
ular Churchill could not prevent 
the fated evolution. And now it 
seemed that Labor with its nearly 
200 majority was destined to hold 
power for a generation and carry 
the social experiment to its full 
logical end of a democratic Wel- 
fare State of a marked socialist 
type. 

The sense of predetermined so- 
cial evolution was so_ strong 





The wheel has come full circle. Labor or 
Socialism in England is going down to de- 
feat. Will the old Conservative Party, asks 
Michael de la Bedoyere, Editor of the Lon- 
don Catholic Herald, have the necessary 
vision and courage to take the lead toward 
a restoration of the spiritual order in which 
the primacy is returned to Almighty God 
and His law and design for living? 
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throughout this period that while 
people voted according to their tra- 
ditions and preferences, they mostly 
did so with a subconscious sense 
that their votes could not alter the 
course of history. 

Last year’s Elections, as I noted 
here at the time, were marked by 
this self-same fatalism, despite ap- 
pearances. The issue was funda- 
mentally for a little slower or a 
little faster along the same line, 
and, not really surprisingly, the 
swing of the pendulum led to a 
near stalemate along the middle 
line in much the same way as Cen- 
ter parties or coalitions held the 
stage in many European countries. 


Ber in this last year there are be- 
ginning to be distinct signs of the 
end of an epoch and the dawn of 
another. Party politics are coming 
to life again with an unfamiliar 
sense that real and large issues are 
in question. This new factor, 
rather than Conservative resent- 
ment at Labor hanging on to office 
with its tiny majority or Church- 
ill’s desire to recover power before 
it is too late for him, accounts for 
the recent increase of excitements 
and decrease of manners in the 
House of Commons. 

It accounts too for the very re- 
markable popularity of political 
controversial programs on the ra- 
dio. Unscripted arguments between 
politicians are said to be holding 
larger radio audiences today than 
plays and top-class variety pro- 
grams. John Bull, so long the pas- 
sive victim of circumstance, is be- 
ginning to wake up and take ‘no- 
tice because he feels at last that 
vital decisions about his future way 
of life have soon to be made. 

One must confess that the Con- 
servatives themselves have had re- 
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markably little to do with the 
change, except to try to exploit it. 
There are as yet absolutely no 
signs that the Party appreciates its 
opportunity or possesses the qual- 
ity of imagination and courage re- 
quired to think out and offer a new 
program. I hope to explain this a 
little further on in this article. 

No, the change is due to the signs 
of a radical failure of Labor to 
round off successfully the long 
process of socializing evolution 
and make it acceptable to the peo- 
ple. How far this is due to the 
extraordinarily unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances during which it has 
held unchallenged power is a ques- 
tion which historians may discuss, 
but of the fact of failure there can 
be little doubt. It has done an 
enormous amount to ensure a de- 
cent human life for the whole pop- 
ulation, and I, for one, believe that 
every decent Christian should re- 
member this and hold it to be a 
right and a great achievement. On 
the other hand, one may reason- 
ably question how much of the ac- 
complishment has been a matter 
of luck rather than policy. 


Mosr of the social measures 
which have contributed to this 
state of affairs, such as a free med- 
ical system and universal social 
insurance, were planned by the 


National government and some 
were carried into effect by it. The 
war habituated the country to an 
immensely high level of taxation, 
and Labor here did no more than 
maintain it. Moreover, the post- 
war period has been one in which 
any government could ensure with- 
out great difficulty full employ- 
ment. . 

Labor’s more specific contribu- 
tions, such as nationalization and 
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Government control, planning, buy- 
ing and the like, are seen in retro- 
spect to have been much more de- 
batable. Indeed, it is the growing 
public feeling about these which is 
now causing the great doubts and 
questionings in the country today. 
In a short article it would be im- 
possible to review the details of so- 
cialist administration, but certainly 
the country has been shocked by 
the incredible waste of the tax- 
payer’s money in such a venture 
as the Groundnut Scheme, and to- 
day he is not so certain as he was 
that Government bulk-buying is a 
sound idea. He is able to meditate 
on its results every Sunday over 
the weekly diminutive joint. 


Mone important is the rapidly in- 
creasing realization that the policy 
of nationalization has been a flop. 
Apart from the losses involved and 
the patent fact that it makes mighty 
little difference to the status and 
lives of workers in nationalized in- 
dustries, it is becoming clear that 
it is raising very difficult labor 
relations. Employees are coming to 
feel that any claims they may 
make for higher wages and better 
conditions can in the end be paid 
for by the taxpayer. 

The Government, on its side, 
cannot deny this, and consequently 
cannot firmly resist such demands 
with the time-honored retort that 
the money isn’t there. The danger 
therefore is that workers in na- 
tionalized concerns will come to 
feel that there is no ceiling to their 
demands. Sooner or later, they can 
get anything they want. Life thus 
becomes a scramble for getting 
higher wages ahead of the rising 
cost of living. 

If Labor seems to be failing in the 
eyes of the general public, it is fail- 
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ing even more obviously in the eyes 
of the Left Wing minority which 
always tends to set the social pace. 
Their disappointment springs from 
the feeling that the worker is, after 
all, getting precious little out of it 
all. The State turns out to be no 
better an employer than the cor- 
poration or the individual owner. 
Indeed, the State is more imper- 
sonal and inflexible, and it shows 
no desire to share control with the 
employee. 

A certain number can gain a 
temporary advantage from infla- 
tionary conditions, but daily the 
truth becomes more obvious that 
the whole status of the workers is 
being threatened by the steady fall 
in the value of money. Nor is there 
very much sign of the eclipse of the 
rich which was expected. The rich 
may be living on capital, but liv- 
ing on capital, while the fun lasts, 
looks and feels just the same as 
living on income. Higher profes- 
sional salaries (e.g., dentists earn- 
ing up to $50,000 a year) are often 
greater than ever, and nothing is 
said of the immensely high tax 
payable. Moreover, there is much 
scope for profits, hitherto untaxed, 
through the buying and selling of 
goods, property and stocks and 
shares. 2 


‘Tnvs Labor today finds itself 
deeply disappointing its own more 
fervent supporters, while causing 
increasing anxiety as to the sound- 
ness of its social and economic the- 
ories among a general public which, 
but a few months ago, was fully 
prepared to give it a chance of real- 
izing a new order. 

The increasing. tension of inter- 
national affairs has of course added 
to the Labor Government’s diffi- 
culties. In particular, a great sec- 
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tion of its natural supporters, 
‘wedded to pacifist, anti-military, 
and “pinkish” foreign policies are 
finding themselves in the intoler- 
able position of having to support 
a contrary foreign policy appar- 
ently indistinguishable from that 
of the Tories and the Liberals. 

On the other hand, there is not 
wanting support in the country for 
a firmer foreign policy in closer re- 
lation with the American lead, and 
consequently Labor’s middle of the 
way is also shot at from both sides. 
I should myself say that if Mr. 
Attlee retains a wide measure of 
national support for any part of 
his policy, it is precisely for his at- 
tempt to remain firm in face of the 
Communist threat while endeavor- 
ing to ward off any possible dan- 
gerous consequences of too raw an 
American diplomacy, as many in 
this country believe the latter to 
be. 

The reader at this point may well 
ask why, if all this be true, the 
Conservatives are not exploiting so 
grand an occasion in a manner 
rather more constructive and dig- 
nified than petty obstruction in the 
House of Commons? 

This is indeed a question, and I 
think the answer carries us deep 
into the fundamental weaknesses 
of Britain in this mid-twentieth 
century. 


Bur first it is only fair to say that 
there is really no practicable meth- 
od of driving out a government 
save by a straight defeat on an 


important vote. Labor party dis- 
cipline at the moment remains 
strong enough to muster a full vote, 
whatever individual M. P.’s may 
think of Labor policy. Consequently 
the Tories are forced to try to 
make Parliamentary life intolerable 
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for all without actually incurring 
unpopularity by the kind of ob- 
struction which would weaken the 
country either internally or in its 
defense program. 

Labor pretends to be revolted by 
the Tory tactics, but in fact there 
is ample historic precedent for this 
kind of Parliamentary harrying. 
The talk of lowering the dignity of 
democracy and Parliament is all 
nonsense. The reality of democ- 
racy was far more gravely impaired 
by the long period of feeble acqui- 
escence in the omnipotence of the 
Conservative, or Labor, or ‘“Na- 
tional” party executive. The pres- 
ent excitement comes like a breath 
of fresh air, reminding the country 
that their own elected representa- 
tives have a real job to do. 

It is only too true, nevertheless, 
that the Conservative party seems 
wholly unequal to seizing the op- 
portunity which is being offered to 
it by a substantial majority of the 
people, if we are to believe the Gal- 
lup and other polls. Its real trouble 
lies in the fact that it has little vi- 
sion and virtually no courage. 

Labor or socialism as a great 
political force may well have had 
its day, but the vision and pressure 
behind this great movement has 
carried it forward in a great sweep, 
forced other parties to follow more 
timidly in its trail, and it has today 
solid achievements in the way of 
realizing social justice to its credit. 


Wrar can contemporary Con- 
servatism offer in its stead, if it be 
true that the ideal of democratic 
socialism has exhausted itself? The 
answer on paper seems to me easy. 
It is the duty of Conservatism to 
plunge back into its roots and re- 
call to the spiritually and morally 
jaded people of this country, 
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trained for so long to expect from 
the State a great deal for very lit- 
tle, the old virtues of hard work, 
self-help, initiative, honesty, the 
primacy of the person as con- 
trasted with the community and 
the State, the importance of the 
family and, after it, the other free 
associations within which man 
seeks to realize for the common 
good those things he cannot 
achieve alone. 

These things may sound like a 
return to the age of capitalism and 
even of the puritan ideal of serv- 
ing God by first serving one’s own 
interest. But it need not be so. It 
depends on the setting of these 
elementary virtues and truths. 

No one in his senses would wish 
to undo today what social reform 
and even socialism have achieved 
in the way of establishing the bas- 
ic social and economic conditions 
for a truly human life. Moreover 
the whole international situation 
after two world wars and under a 
threat of a third has radically al- 
tered the old notions of free com- 
petitive wealth fought for among 
divided sovereign nations. 


A SOUND Conservative philosophy 
today -would appeal to a socialized 
and relatively comfortable people, 
whose wealth is not inequitably 
divided, to make the personal, spir- 
itual and moral effort required to 
maintain and increase such social 
well-being — a well-being, be it 
noted, largely made possible by 
using up the wealth accumulated 
in the past by personal effort and 
self-help. 

It would give a lead in persuad- 
ing the people that the days of old 
sovereign State are over. Only by 
the pooling of energy and wealth 
among associated peoples for the 
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achievement of peace and the quite 
practical realization of the means 
to peace can our world hope to 
surmount the myriad problems and 
crises which arise at every turn. 

The Schuman Plan is a good ex- 
ample. One may reasonably criti- 
cize its details, but to be indifferent 
to it or to turn it down on the 
grounds of impaired sovereignty is 
sheer obscurantism. The Socialists 
have done this, because they are 
bogged down by their national so- 
cialist planning, and their need to 
reject the international responsi- 
bilities underlying the Plan is 
about as good an example as one 
could have of the dated character 
of their ideals. Yet presented with 
so magnificent an opportunity our 
Conservatives can do no more than 
follow suit! What use are they? 

I repeat that they utterly lack 
vision and they are cowards. Many 
in the country are more than ready 
for a great lead. They realize the 
fallacy of something for nothing, 
of being State pampered from the 
cradle to the grave. It hardly re- 
quires much intelligence to under- 
stand that in a world filled with 
tremendous risks and dangers, such 
a philosophy is no more than 
make-believe. Yet the Conserva- 
tives are so afraid of restive minor- 
ities and the leaders of organized 
labor that they dare not even sug- 
gest a lead, let alone give it. 


IL. is true that very real difficulties 
lie in their way. I myself have pre- 
viously explained that even the re- 
turn of a merely negative Conserv- 
ative administration might cause 
grave labor troubles in this country 
and greatly strengthen Communist 
opportunities. But since then La- 
bor government has drifted into 
ineptitude, the world crisis has 
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grown graver, and the people them- 
selves are beginning to show that 
they are sick of the past. Sooner 
or later the challenge must be met, 
and it is more than possible that 
the effect of a vigorous, spirited 
and truly courageous Conservative 
lead toward a new order of work 
and effort for the defense of free- 
dom and the person throughout the 
world would be remarkable. 

I have to use expressions like 
“defense of freedom and the per- 
son,” because no politician today 
has the courage to use the correct 
words, which .are the restoration 
of the spiritual order in which the 


primacy is returned to Almighty 
and His law and design for 
living. Yet the Conservative party 
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is historically rooted in a truly 
spiritual ideal, albeit a non-Cath- 
olic one. 

More and more people are begin- 
ning to ask themselves how far we 
can get without aknowledging and 
living by real spiritual principles. 
It is part of the lack of vision and 
courage and faith among our. con- 
temporary Conservatives as a body 
—individually they are much bet- 
ter—which also explains their fail- 
ure boldly to recall their country- 
men to the life of the spirit. And 
I believe that their failure to do 
this is the real explanation of their 
inability to take advantage of the 
opportunities which the bankruptcy 
of democratic socialism is daily 
offering them. 





Tuzne’s a new book out. Now, 
while that isn’t startling news, it is 
some sort of news when you realize 
that this is a book on Television 
and Our Children (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50) be- 
cause, while TV has its most tell- 
ing effect on children, so little 
seems to be done about children’s 
programs. Robert Lewis Shayon, 
more power to him, makes here- 
with a bold attempt to fill that 
vacuum. He tries to analyze the 
whole complex business of TV’s 
impact on children; TV program- 
ing for children, family responsi- 
bility toward same. 

It’s a good try; provocative, well 
written, even challenging. How- 
ever, it misses, somehow, for the 
same reason anything like it must 
miss until there is one moral and 
ethical standard in general accept- 
ance. Until that happy day arrives, 
people like Mr. Shayon are going 
to bat all around such important 
points as TV and our children and 
never quite get anywhere in the 
process. 

Telford Taylor, prominent tele- 
visionite, says in the book’s intro- 
duction, that, unlike the weather, 
something can be done about TV. 


and Television 


By WILLIAM H. SHRIVER, Jr. 


Mr. Shayon suggests a few of the 
things to be done. He gets to the 
point of making these suggestions 
by running the gamut of surveys 
on “the facts about children’s tele- 
viewing”; “why children watch TV 
excessively”; why broadcasters act 
the way they do—a very good 
chapter highlighting the adver- 
tiser’s control of the medium (as 
oft pointed out here, by the by); 
the FCC and its reliance on the de- 
sires of viewers and so on. 


I PERSONALLY think Mr. Shayon 
could have passed up all that busi- 
ness about children’s urges to be 
like adults and also about a ream’s 
worth of child psychology small 
talk—and I don’t mean to belittle 
all child psychology by any means. 
I think he could have started right 
off by saying—-as he does in one 
part of the book—that parents 
have the power to control chil- 
dren’s viewing; the evils of TV ef- 
fect children adversely because of 
poor home discipline; let’s all agree 
to discipline our kinder (here 
comes the moral standard) and 
then raise hob with the system 
which allows such trash on the 
air. 
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If he did this, the book would be 
even shorter than its present 
ninety-four pages. But, if he would 
then, from his solid storehouse of 
knowledge of the business from 
close association with it, more 
strongly outline the indictment 
against the system which finds ad- 
vertisers in control of broadcast- 
ing; and then if he had gone on to 
more detail on the hows and whys 
of the listener council movement, I 
think this book would have been 
even more worth while. 


Oon society could stand a detailed 
outline of how communities can 
band together in listener councils 
to exert pressure on broadcasters 
and the FCC. Mr. Shayon makes a 
strong case for their worth but 
doesn’t give us enough on how to 
do it. One would welcome such a 
work, and especially something on 
how Catholic groups can work 
hand-in-glove with their fellow 
members of the community to lead 
the way in this field. 

The final chapter on education’s 
challenge in TV is very good, can- 
did and to the point. (Catholic edu- 
cators, please note it.) It is espe- 
cially worth while now that the 
FCC seems to be planning to hold 
aside a goodly portion of the new 
TV frequencies for the exclusive 
use of educational TV ‘stations. 

All in all, Television and Our 
Children is a good book for all 
groups—including Catholic groups 
—to read and discuss with a view 
toward taking some action in the 
field. Because, as this department 
has pointed out time and time 
again, the biggest impact of TV is 
on children. Our’children are our 
primary responsibility. ““But who- 
ever causes one of these little ones 
who believe in me to sin, it were 
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better for him to have a great mill- 
stone hung around his neck, and 
to be drowned in the depths of the 
sea.” 

For you and me as parents, as 
well as for station owners and ad- 
vertisers and members of the FCC, 
television could be that millstone. 


Tusex certainly aren’t many new 
shows on either radio or TV these 
days. Where is all this inventive 
American ingenuity? I think I 
know where it is. What we have 
now is making money; so new 
ideas are hiding behind the dollar 
sign on take-the-easy-money high- 
way. You know, the dollar sign 
which is like most highway signs. 
It blocks the view, narrows the 
horizon and is more often than not 
very inartistic. 

There are two good across-the- 
board news shows on network TY. 
That’s all—just two. They follow 
each other back to back Monday 
through Friday between 7:30 and 


. 8:00 P.M. EST. The first is on 


CBS and features Douglas Ed- 
wards, the second is on NBC and 
features that prolific winner of TV 
awards, John Cameron Swayze. 
While they don’t furnish the detail 
of a newspaper or the word interest 
of a radio newscast or the great 
variety of content of a newsreel 
show, they are highly interesting 
ahd give promise of even better 
things to come from TV news. 


‘Tne NBC show tries to be more 
cleverly visual while the CBS deal 
seems to stand firm on the idea 
that the content of the news is the 
big thing and that one doesn’t have 
to worry too much about action 
on the TV screen to tell a news 
story. As a result, NBC has a rather 
animated map on which it reports 
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the Korean war each evening while 
CBS uses a static map and a mov- 
ing pointer. 

NBC uses graphic and cartoon 
illustrations with movable  cut- 
outs to tell a story, for instance, 
on price stabilization, while CBS 
will put on a still picture of Mike 
DiSalle and talk about the story 4 
la radio; CBS will have an occa- 
sional interview alternating with 
film features while NBC relies ex- 
clusively on film features as a cli- 
max to the show. 


Bors have access to excellent De- 
fense. Department combat films 


made by their own camera crews 
on the battlefield. Edwards carries 
the whole show for CBS while 
Swayze has a regular reporter in 
Washington and other men to call 
on elsewhere for spot 


pick-ups. 
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NBC, I’d say, is in the lead in TV 
news coverage if only because, as 
a clincher, they have a weather 
man named Clint Uhl in Chicago 
who really makes the weather re- 
port visual and interesting. Ac- 
curate most of the time, too. 


Sran of the year on TV so far? 
For my money it’s Mr. Sidney 
Brodson, the Milwaukee gambler 
who appeared before one of the 
sessions of the Senate Crime In- 
vestigating Committee. Charming, 
frank and very obviously honest, 
he had the people in the restaurant 
where we were watching him dur- 
ing lunch time almost at the point 
of cheering. Wound up his testi- 
mony when the committee asked 
him his ideas on-the solution of 
the crime situation as _ regards 
gambling by saying, “Legalize it.” 
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By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


= GREEN PastTures.—“Gangway! 
Gangway for de Lawd God Jehovah!” 
Twenty-one years ago the audience in 
the Mansfield Theater sat hushed un- 
der the shock of Gabriel’s now famous 
announcement. Then Richard Berry 
Harrison walked on and right away 
they knew that the spirituality on 
which the Negro fable was founded 
was valid. For nearly two years in 
New York and for over three years on 
the road, Richard Harrison never 
missed a performance. 

The Green Pastures returned to New 
York on February 26, 1935. “The 
world needs this play at this time,” 
said Mr. Harrison, although he admit- 
ted to “Gabe” that he was tired. His 
seventy-year-old heart gave way on 
March 2nd. God granted him eternal 
rest on March 14th and nine thousand 
attended the service at the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine where Bishop 
Manning paid a tribute to the man 
who had been born as the son of fugi- 
tive slaves in Canada. Twenty thou- 
sand people were at his burial in 
Chicago. 

The sixty-nine-year-old understudy, 
Charles Winter Wood, “carried on” 
for Mr. Harrison very finely but, as 
“De Lawd,” Harrison had filled a 
unique position in the public’s heart. 
‘Every night I play the part I find 
some new beauty in it,” he once said 
to me, and it was patent that he lived 
in a spiritual world both inside and 
outside the theater. 

It has taken courage to revive The 
Green Pastures and at one time it 
seemed doomed when Dwight Deere 
Wyman the producer died, but the 
world still needs its message. Marc 


Connelly, whose idea it was to drama- 
tize Roark Bradford’s sketches, has 
directed the production with the same 
designs by Robert Edmond Jones and 
with Hall Johnson’s choir. William 
Marshall, “De Lawd,” is a much 
younger man but he has a command- 
ing presence and a magnificent voice. 
It is a part which must develop any- 
one who plays it. 

Gabriel is now Ossie Davis and 
Avon Long is the Head Magician, the 
First Man Angel and the King of Baby- 
lon. Alonzo Bosan is particularly 
good as Noah. After seeing The Green 
Pastures for the sixth time I remain 
convinced that one of the most beauti- 
ful scenes on our stage is in the wil- 
derness when the Children of Israel 
are marching to the Promised Land 
and God comes down to‘lead Moses 
home. Each generation is entitled to 
a production of The Green Pastures; 
so are the nine States which it hasn’t 
yet visited!—At the Broadway. 


ws KING AND I.—To start question- 
ing one’s own opinions marks the 
birth of a liberal. That is what hap- 
pens to the King of Siam. Rodgers and 
Hammerstein are partners in prefer- 
ring to ferment their imaginations with 
a basic idea and through all the breath- 
taking pageantry of their latest musi- 
cal play they show the liberal germ at 
work in the mind of a traditional 
despot. As the all-powerful ruler of 
Siam, the acting of Yul Brynner is also 
of a caliber not often enjoyed on the 
musical stage. 

The King he plays is not just the 
stock Oriental tyrant and foil for Miss 
Gertrude Lawrence’s Welsh governess. 
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This King is a man brought up as a 
demigod whose intelligence punctures 
the pomp around his throne and in- 
spires him to import Occidental edu- 
cation for his children. The struggle 
then begins between his keen percep- 
tion and his pride. But Anna is as 
stubborn about her principles as is he 
about his power and it is a matter of 
history that “Mrs. Anna’s” principles 
won quite a place for themselves in 
Siam. 

The play necessarily is more limited 
in scope than the screen version of the 
book. It opens with Anna’s ship ar- 
riving in Bangkok when Anna, look- 
ing particularly charming in her bil- 
lowing hoop-skirts sings her theme 
song to ‘her little son: “I whistle a 
happy tune whenever I feel afraid.” 
From then on in one enchanted pic- 
ture after another, the scenes are all in 
the royal palace where the happiest of 
pantomimes is the formal introduction 
to Anna of the royal children—but 
only some sixteen out of the full sixty- 
seven! 

Then there is Anna teaching school; 
Anna arranging the Ball in honor of 
the British diplomat and Anna dancing 
a polka with the King! The ballet 
called “The Small House of Uncle 
Thomas,” created by Jerome Robbins, 
in which Eliza’s escape is as it is 
imagined by Siamese dancers, has as 
much fantastic beauty as humor. A 
masterpiece. The elopement and cap- 
ture of the King’s Burmese wife is the 
climax of the play but this time Anna 
is able to save the girl—temporarily 
at least—from horrible punishment. 

Miss Lawrence who is always at her 
best when she is dancing, handles 
skirts of incredible magnitude with 
delicious grace and is striking in her 
sung soliloquy when she thinks of all 
the biting things she would like to say 
to the King. Her Mrs. Leonowens is a 
tender-hearted, courageously stubborn, 
humorous gentlewoman but, alas, it is 
not in the part of Anna that she could 
sing another “Jenny.” Dorothy Sar- 
noff, as the Head Wife, is notable for 
her acting and her singing of “Some- 
thing Wonderful” and the two boys, 
the Crown Prince (Johnny Stewart out 
of The Happy Time) and Louis Leon- 
owens (Sandy Kennedy from the 
King-Coit School) score a deserved 
success with their duet. So do the 
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two Burmese lovers: in 
Dreamed.” 

But all in all, the songs are really in- 
cidental to the fairyland atmosphere, 
the story, the actors, the pageantry of 
Mielziner’s magical picture of Siam 
and Irene Sharaff’s fabulous costumes, 
the dancers and the entrancing royal 
nursery. The orchestration by Robert 
Russell Bennet is also a subject for 
congratulation. Many thanks are due 
again to Messrs. Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein.—At the St. James. 


“I Have 


Romeo AND JuULIET.—Although there 
is a minimum. of women’s parts in 
Shakespeare, once he creates a hero- 
ine he not only crowns her with a 
nimbus of poetry but he endows her 
with a strength of character often out- 
ranking the men. How puny the am- 
bitions of Macbeth and Antony, how 
frustrated are Bassanio and Orlando 
until they accept their lady’s guidance! 
Juliet may have been a girl of fourteen 
but during the Renaissance the life 
span was short. Life or death held 
few mysteries for their youth of 
twenty; by thirty, they were seasoned 
citizens. Sixty was a ripe old age. 
The virginal strength of Juliet is re- 
inforced with social and moral matu- 
rity, and the tender fiber of her girl- 
hood is no more easily bent than that 
of SS. Agnes and Maria Goretti. 

Juliet’s youth adds pathos to the 
story but never weakens the drama. 
Youthfulness was a‘ charming con- 
comitant of a production of the play 
in the ’20’s with Jane Cowl and Rollo 
Peters; it played a part in the screen 
version in the ’30’s but with Le Gal- 
lienne and Cornell it was unimportant 
whether Juliet was under or over 
twenty. 

In the current Romeo and Juliet, 
with Olivia de Havilland, youthfulness 
seems overemphasized. Her Juliet is 
a playful, loving child; her hair 
brushed back from her face is remi- 
niscent of Alice in Wonderland. 
Romeo, played by Douglas Watson, 
has a persistently boyish smile. They 
are two very attractive young people 
but not those eternal lovers whose im- 
patient passion betrays them to trag- 
edy. Possibly it is the fault of the 
director, the very accomplished Peter 
Glenville, who has keyed the whole 
production to lively action. His street 














brawls and duels are full of suspense 
—supremely so at the death of Mer- 
cutio. 

The Capulets (Malcolm Keen and 
Isobel Elsom) are very human and 
sympathetic and Michael Higgins 
makes a real person instead of the 
usual “prop” out of Benvolio. Evelyn 
Varden plays the Nurse for as low 
comedy as possible, while James Hay- 
ter gives full due to the poetry as the 
Friar. Jack Hawkins proves his long 
experience with Shakespeare but his 
Mercutio shows more vitality than 
imagination. " 

The background designed by Oliver 
Messel is a picturesque and compli- 
cated street scene which is quickly 
transformed into Capulet’s house and 
garden. Juliet’s chamber is fitted in- 
to it at a higher level—a delightful 
chamber that has been painted many 
times in Italian primitives. The cos- 
tumes are effective but simple; Romeo 
never appears in anything but his sec- 
ond best doublet. David Diamond has 
composed the incidental music and 
Balanchine created the pavan which 
is too highly stylized for the realism 
of the production. 

The great actress of The Snake Pit 
and The Heiress is not present in this 
Juliet but then the transition from the 
screen to Shakespeare is not an easy 
one. Miss de Havilland’s Juliet will 
undoubtedly mature as the play con- 
tinues. She may even fall in love with 
Romeo!—At the Broadhurst. 


. Moon Is BLuE.—They meet on 
the top of the Empire State building. 
She is the daughter of an Irish cop and 
he is a successful young - architect. 
Having made it clear that she is a 
good girl and he having promised to 
be a good boy, she indiscreetly goes 
to his apartment for a cocktail al- 
though she never takes one. The eve- 
ning is full of surprises for Patty, in- 
cluding the intrusion of an elderly 
roué from the floor below who asks 
her to marry him and the insurgent 
entrance of the Irish cop who retrieves 
his daughter and knocks out the archi- 
tect. As the observation tower of the 
Empire State building happens,- how- 
ever, to be the last scene, it is easy to 
surmise the final curtain. 

Barbara Bel Geddes as Patty achieves 
the unbelievable in making the un- 
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abashed frankness of Patty as amus- 
ing for the audience as it is agitating 
for the two men. Barry Nelson, last 
seen in the Rat Race as a saxophone 
player, doesn’t look at all like an archi- 
tect but has a pleasantly honest qual- 
ity. The part of the middle-aged and 
alcoholic sophisticate, whose dry com- 
ments give the tang to the dialogue, 
is played for everything in it by Don- 
ald Cook. The unsavory manner of 
life of the architect’s neighbor is treat- 
ed as another joke and so are his 
daughter’s escapades, but everything 
off-color in the comedy happens off- 
stage. ‘ 

As a matter of fact The Moon Is Blue 
is just the reverse of The Voice of the 
Turtle because the story is strictly 
moral but the dialogue is not so dis- 
creet. In any case, F. Hugh Herbert, 
the author, is greatly in the debt of 
Miss Bel Geddes, whose charm radi- 
ates his play.—At the Henry Miller. 


PRINGTIME FOR HeNry.—In Febru- 
ary, 1931, Leslie Banks and Nigel Bruce 
with Helen Chandler and Frieda Ines- 
cort appeared in a farce by Benn W. 
Levy. In 1932, Edward Everett Hor- 
ton began to play it on the Coast and 
he has been playing it at intervals for 
the past twenty years. At last he has 
brought himself and the play to Broad- 
way. The laughs still come generously 
but they come in different places. 
Then, they greeted the concerted ef- 
forts of the cast and the two English- 
men who consistently underplayed; 
now, they chiefly reward the effort of 
Mr. Horton, the past master of the 
“double take.” 

Henry, as most everybody must 
know by now, is the bachelor who 
glories in his freedom and his own 
lack of morals. Then he engages a 
secretary who reforms him. Henry 
renounces alcohol, gambling, women 
and his old associates. His friends 
also renounce Henry. Reform is be- 
coming a serious matter when the 
little secretary suddenly discloses such 
startling facts about herself that Henry 
thereupon renounces both secretaries 
and reform and returns forthwith to 
an enjoyable affair with his best 
friend’s wife. 

Up to this point, Henry’s sins are 
touched upon vaguely but the final 
curtain comes down with a jolt inti- 
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mating quite concretely the breaking 
of the Sixth Commandment. 

Haila Stoddard, as the best friend’s 
wife, has a series of dazzling period 
costumes but the secretary who once 
was all innocent fragility is now a 
tall and resolute young woman and 
the laugh, that used to be the longest 
in the play, is lost. “I shot him in the 
Tourraine—” is just what this secre- 
tary might have done to a husband. 
The audience is not surprised — only 
Henry. Perhaps our ideas of what 
young ladies can do are altered. Mr. 
Levy’s lines, however, on the whole 
are still apt but Mr. Horton takes few 
chances and supplements them freely 
with stage business. It is to his credit 
that so much spring is still to be found 
in Henry.—At the Booth. 


thai DES FEMMES (The School 
for Wives).—The perfection of formal 
art in the gardens of Versailles, to 
whose pattern nature herself has been 
induced to conform, is designed to 
satisfy rather than to stir the imagina- 
tion. Its carefully balanced beauty 
has a mathematical security. It was 
in this seventeenth century world of 
well-ordered tradition that French 
comedy was born but, because Moliére 
was concerned with human rather 
than social foibles, his wit hasn’t with- 
ered. His comedy is as little depend- 
ent on surprises as a formal garden 
and everyone can be sure from the 
first that the elderly bachelor, who 
makes sure of having a perfect wife 
by educating a young girl for that pur- 
pose, is racing to defeat. 

Louis Jouvet now plays the part of 
the bachelor which Moliére wrote for 
himself and it’s more than probable 
that Jouvet plays him better. Nor does 
it seem possible that anyone was ever 
more beguiling as the innocent Agnes 
than Mile. Dominique Blanchar. It is 
essential to seventeenth century drama 
that the whole company be skilled in 
the same stylized school of acting and 
this is the full charm of the Compagnie 
Dramatique Francaise des Tournées 
imported by ANTA and the U. S. Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO for 
International Theater Month. 

Under the direction of M. Jouvet, 
the long, rhymed speeches were spo- 
ken with an infinite variety of gesture 
and intonation and the smallest part 


of the notary’s clerk was given unique 
characterization. The incidental mu- 
sic was by Rieti, and the set by the late 
Christian Berard: a narrow white 
house with a walled garden centered 
against a blue sky and flanked by 
white doorways and arcades. When 
the action was in the house, the walls 
opened to disclose a small formal gar- 
den into which the rose bushes moved 
into place. 

Berard’s distinctive touch was no- 
ticeable also in the costumes—simple 
but very smart. It was also Berard 
who designed the sets used here and 
in Paris for The Madwoman of 
Chaillot. What a rare privilege it must 
have been to see Jouvet in the French 
production as the Rag Picker! ANTA 
has given the American stage an op- 
portunity to admire a great actor. 


Many Rose.—That this baffling play 
of Sir James Barrie was produced by 
Miss Helen Hayes gives it immediate 
poignancy as it seems inevitable that 
she had looked forward to playing it 
with her daughter. Was it written as 
a ghost story or a love story? 

An odd combination of whimsey 
and tragedy, it opens during World 
War I in a deserted haunted house in 
Scotland which a caretaker is showing 
to an Australian soldier. Then the 
play travels back to the days when 
Mr. and Mrs. Morland lived in the 
house with their daughter, Mary Rose, 
who had just become engaged. The 
fairies, however, had had commerce 
with Mary Rose as a child and they 
claim her again when she visits their 
enchanted isle in the Hebrides with 
her husband. 

In Act III, twenty years later, Mary 
Rose comes home but just as she was 
when she vanished. Meanwhile her 
parents have grown old, her son has 
run away to sea, her husband has re- 
covered from his grief. Only her 


-mother still misses her. At the tense 


moment when Mary Rose runs to the 
nursery to look for her baby—Barrie 
stops short. 

Back we go again to the deserted 
house and the “Aussie” who is really 
Mary Rose’s' baby grown up. All the 
rest of the family are dead. The ghost 
of Mary Rose is the rather grim spec- 
ter haunting the house; she is still 
searching for her son. But unlike the 
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gay Mary Rose we met before, this is a 
feeble-minded sort of spirit who starts 
to stab the Aussie with his own knife. 
When he begins calling her “ghostie” 
she seems justified but after some 
rather. maudlin conversation about 
heaven the call comes for Mary Rose 
and she disappears through the win- 
dow on a shaft of moonlight. 

It seems almost as if Barrie had 
tried to satirize his own whimsey. 
And what does it all mount up to ex- 


cept that a mother’s love is the most 
enduring. At all events the mother 
and father of Patricia Collinge and 
Leo G. Carroll were most beautifully 
played and Oliver Thorndike was ex- 
cellent at the Scottish gillie. Bethel 
Leslie’s voice and her straightforward 
manner suggested none of the fey qual- 
ity in Mary Rose and she lost the 
romance of the love scenes, but she 
was fresh and unaffected. It’s a pity 
that Miss Hayes didn’t play Mary Rose. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1949 


Kiss Me, Kate.—Cole Porter’s musi- 
cal version of The Taming of the 
Shrew now stars Kate (Anne Jeffreys) 
instead of Petruchio.— At the Shu- 
bert. 


May 


SoutH PaciFic.—With Mary Martin 
leaving the American production in 
June there is a renewed demand for 
tickets which can still be obtained at 
a premium from the Damon Runyon 
Cancer Fund (MUrray Hill 2-1000).— 
At the Majestic. 


February, 1950 


GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES.—Ex- 
cept for the inimitable Carol Chan- 
ning, this musical is as wanting in wit 
as in suitable apparel—for the show 
girls.—At the Ziegfeld. 


March 


THe Happy Time.—Bawdy domestic 
comedy of French Canadians.—At the 
Plymouth. 

November 


AFFAIRS OF STATE.— Celeste Holm 
and Reginald Owen in a comedy by 
the experienced French playwright, 
Louis Verneuil. The scene is Wash- 
ington, D. C., and it’s all in good taste 
and amusing.—At the Music Boz. 


SEASON IN THE SUN.—The farce by 
Wolcott Gibbs that'is all in bad taste 
about a New Yorker columnist (Rich- 
ard Whorf) and the unsavory inhabit- 
ants of Fire Island.—At the Cort. 


December 


Catt ME MapAM.—Ethel Merman at 
her gayest, seconded by Paul Lukas as 
the old-world diplomat in a musical in 
which Irving Berlin, Lindsay and 
Crouse, Jerome Robbins and Raoul 
Pene Du Bois have all contributed 
their talents.—At the Imperial. 


January, 1951 


BELL, Book AND CANDLE. — Van 
Druten’s unusual comedy about witch- 
craft in Manhattan with Lilli Palmer 
as the charming witch of Murray Hill 
and Rex Harrison as the man who 
cures her of Black Magic is excellent 
entertainment.—At the Barrymore. 


Guys aNpD DoLuis.— Winner of the 
Drama Critics’ Award. Filled with 
Damon Runyon characters, with lyrics 
by Frank Loesser, staged by George 
Kaufman and with décor by Miel- 
ziner, this musical has an engaging 
quality at variance with its crap 
games, but in this instance Sergeant 
Sarah Brown of Save-a-Soul Mission 
reforms the gamblers.—At the Forty- 
sixth Street. : 


THE CountTrY GirL.—Uta Hagen has 
received a “Tony” for her difficult 
role as the alcoholic actor’s wife in 
Clifford Odets’ back stage drama.—At 
the Lyceum. 


February 


SECOND THRESHOLD. —Edited by 
Robert Sherwood, Philip Barry’s 
posthumous drama of a distinguished 
statesman who finds out almost toc 
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late that he built his career on mis- 
taken values, is brilliantly written 
and brilliantly played by Clive Brook. 
—At the Morosco. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY.—José Ferrer 
did not leave the cast but remains 
with Gloria Swanson in a time-worn 
farce which they play as farcically as 
is humanly possible. William Lynn’s 
humor is less boisterous but more re- 
warding.—At the Fulton. 


March 


DARKNESS AT Noon.—Winner of the 
Drama Critics’ Award. Dramatized 
from Koestler’s novel, Claude Rains 
gives a magnificent performance as the 
Soviet leader facing a “purge” trial in 
a remarkably able production.—At the 
Royale. 


Tue Rose Tarroo.—Set in a Sicilian 
settlement on the Gulf Coast, Tennes- 
see Williams’ drama of a_ broken- 
hearted Italian widow is replete with 
human interest and humor during two 
acts and then goes completely to 
pieces, insulting all standards of de- 
cency.—Al the Martin Beck. 
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April 


THE AUTUMN GARDEN. — Lillian 
Hellman has once again chosen the 
South —this time New Orleans — for 
the background of a play which relies 
on characterization rather than ac- 
tion. That summer weeds can choke 
an autumn garden is the theme pre- 
sented by a cast which includes Fred- 
ric March, Florence Eldridge, Jane 
Wyatt, Kent Smith, Ethel Griffies, 
Colin Keith-Johnston and Carol Good- 
ner, directed by Harold Clurman in a 
fine setting by Howard Bay.—At the 
Coronet. 


Our or Tuts Worip (opened De- 
cember, 1950).— Cole Porter’s latest 
musical is based on the old Am- 
phytrion legend, but now Jupiter’s in- 
fatuation is with a modern bride who 
comes to Greece on her honeymoon. 
Charlotte Greenwood as the jealous 
Juno is the mainstay of the present 
show in which the ballet at the close 
of Act I is an orgy of paganism at its 
worst. Sex has been the keynote of 
the advertising. The décor by Lemuel 
Ayers is disannointing. So is the mu- 
sic.--Al the Century. 





New Novels 


REVIEWED BY RILEY HUGHES 


The Place of the Lion. By Charles Wil- 
liams. New York: Pellegrini & Cud- 
ahy. $3.00. 

The late Charles Williams, prolific 
English essayist and critic, wrote sev- 
en novels of the supernatural. With 
the American publication of The Place 
of the Lion all have now appeared 
(though not in the order of their orig- 
inal publication) in this country. The 
present book is very good, and very 
typical, Williams. It is that rare thing, 
a philosophical novel which pursues 
a story of unflagging interest through 
crises of adventure to a resolution 
significant on many levels. 

Good and evil clash in these pages 
not as abstractions but as they adhere 
in rounded, well realized people. Ex- 
cept for an occasional clogged sen- 
tence, this is a swift-paced, suspense- 
ful, and exciting story. 

Things start to happen when two 
friends strolling near the town of 
Smetham encounter a searching party 
out to capture an escaped lioness. 
Shortly thereafter they see a gigantic 
lion, and are soon swept up in a series 
of events which indicate that the 
forms of life are returning to their 
archetypes or Platonic Ideas. The lion 
of strength and the serpent of subtlety 
inhabit those “who were in the pro- 
cess of degrading intellect and spirit.” 

But Mr. Williams’ hero has in him 
that which will overcome evil and 
right the balance, so that “the mercy 
which hid in matter” might return. 
The lion’s place in creation, the pow- 
erful climax shows, is that which man 
assigns him by naming him. “Vast 
landscapes opened beneath him,” the 





author writes of his hero at one point; 
the words fittingly describe what will 
happen for the perceptive and recep- 
tive reader of this brilliant, eminently 
readable fable which reaches, in Mel- 
ville’s phrase, to the very pelvis of 
the world. 


At Swim-Two-Birds. By Flann O’Brien. 
New York: Pantheon Books. $3.00. 
One of the characters in this in- 

volved business is a writer; he lives 
at the Red Swan Hotel with his char- 
acters “so that he can keep an eye on 
them.” It seems there is “a cowboy in 
Room 13 and Mr. McCool, a hero of 
old Ireland, is on the floor above. The 
cellar is full of leprechauns.” The 
characters living at the Red Swan de- 
cide to turn the tables on their author; 
they write a book about him. 

Now all this occurs in a book by 
the narrator of this book; he himself 
is writing another book in the course 
of this one. Clear so far? The title, 
of course, comes from the name of a 
place visited by one Sweeny. Sweeny 


was bewitched at the time, but he did 


observe that “flax was being beaten 
and here and there a woman was giv- 
ing birth to a child.” 

Mr. Flann O’Brien (of course that’s 
a pseudonym) seems to be out for a 
glorious leg-pull. The dish he serves 
up is garnished with touches of Sterne, 
Swift, and Joyce, but there’s more to 
it all than literary parody. The author 
has a fine flair for detecting and de- 
flating sententious discourse, particu- 
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larly that cloaked in understatement. 
E.g., the Emperor Nero “was certainly 
not everything you look for in a man.” 
The oddest note of all is that the first 
chapter is 316 pages; there is no chap- 
ter two. Reviewer’s reaction to all 
this: mixed. 


A Man Gets Around. By John McNulty. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.75. 
The borderline genre between fic- 

tion and non-fiction, the sketch, is 

known at the New Yorker as the “cas- 
ual.” Mr. John McNulty, whose beat 
is usually New York City but who 
covers an appreciably greater area in 
the pieces in this book, is among the 
most engaging of that magazine’s cas- 
ualists. A nun stumbles in a bad place 
on a Fifth Avenue sidewalk; a cab 
driver asks his fare’s advice about re- 
marrying; an expatriate bartender in 

Los Angeles finds that “the sunshine 

makes a guy lonesome for New York.” 

From such slight material as this the 

author creates episodes of a distinct 

and memorable flavor. 

Four long pieces open the book. 
Without any attempt at fictionizing 
they describe the author’s visits to 
Ireland (“Back Where I Had Never 
Been”), to Kentucky’s horse country, 
to a ward in Bellevue, and to a Rhode 
Island town, and the experiences of 
a man who won a radio jackpot. In 
his casual, deliberate way the author 
describes what happens, what people 
say. Sometimes it’s just the look peo- 
ple give one another, as when Mac 
and an attendant at Trinity exchange 
glances over an Englishman’s com- 
ment on the Book of Kells. 

Mac’s original idea for the title is 
a review in itself: “A Man Gets 
Around, Sees This and That, Hears 
One Person Say One Thing and An- 


other Person Another, and First Thing © 


He Knows It’s Some Kind of Book.” 
And a grand book, too. 


See How They Run. By Don M. Man- 
kiewicz. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $3.00. 

This is a first novel which achieves 
what it sets out to do. To describe 
with vivid authority one’s world 
(here the world of the race track, of 
the breeding, training, and running of 
horses) is no small thing. The author 
of this book at once comes to terms 
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with his world and transcends it. He 
reports with precise knowledge the 
complex chicanery which often un- 
derlies racing; he goes beyond it to 
reflect on the morality of power. The 
impact of greed and ruthlessness upon 
character, the manipulation of men: 
these are tremendous themes. 

With great skill Mr. Mankiewicz 
shows how a small-time hoodlum be- 
comes a jockey, how he is taken in 
hand by a racketeer, how an honest 
trainer is corrupted, and how a race 
is run—and deliberately lost. The 
suspense in this book is not the usual 
concern with whether our horse will 
win, but whether the “fix” will oper- 
ate. When Artie Dooley bets against his 
own horse and insists, to the honest 
horror of Sam Gleason, the trainer, 
that the jockey “throw” the race, a 
moral issue, here incisively probed, is 
joined. Not a book to meet every taste, 
of course, but a satisfying, adult one 
none the less. 


Morning Journey. By James Hilton. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co.—Atlan- 
tic Monthly Press Book. $3.00. 
The more popular a novelist is, the 

more tempted he becomes to assume 

the mantle of teacher or prophet. Mr. 

Hilton, who has progressed through 

the stages of being a writer, a best- 

selling novelist, and an inhabitant of 

California, dedicatedly teaches atti- 

tudes through his fiction. To rip the 

moral from this present novel, one 
learns that it is better for a woman to 
marry an arrogant, selfish genius than 

a prig who:trusts human nature so 

little that he intercepts mail, turns his 

servants into informers, and generally 
constricts the lives of those about him. 

Mr. Hilton drives home his point by 
selecting as heroine a woman who 
marries two such men. Carey Arundel 
is a young girl in Ireland when she 
first meets Paul Saffron, a down-at- 
heels journalist whose ambition it is 
to become a theatrical producer. He 
does, and she stars in his productions. 

Some years later he deserts her to 

produce pictures in Germany. She 

marries Austen Bond, something of a 

cold fish. Paths cross much later for 

a denouement which involves a movie 

which Saffron produces, starring 

Carey. Mr. Hilton handles all this with 

a sleek discreetness which distracts 
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most of the time from the unreward- 
ing thinness and absurdity of his ma- 
terial. 


Follow Me Ever. By Charles E. Butler. 
New York: Pantheon Books. $2.50. 
“Prose,” wrote T. E. Hulme, “is a 

museum where all the weapons of 
poetry are kept.” Sometimes poetry’s 
weapons are hauled out with the tags 
and labels on them still, as in Mr. 
Butler’s short, verse-haunted novel. At 
times the careful selection of image, 
the hesitant precision, will aid the 
reader’s awareness; at other times he 
will feel, as he strikes overwritten 
passages, that he is making his way 
through soft, fresh cement. Of course 
the involved style has a deliberate 
purpose: Mr. Butler is not so much 
interested in the story he has to tell 
as he is in the ways we have of know- 
ing and remembering. 

“T am telling it the way I can,” says 
the narrator, “as it shapes itself in 
my recollection: the figures moving 
forward, disappearing, coming back 
again or vanishing forever, some of 
them only half-lighted, or distorted, 
shadowy, the wild fires in their eyes 
unseen.” From time’s shadows there 
emerges the story of one Ellis, a ser- 
geant in the American Army in Eng- 
land during the war, who would seem 
to be a stigmatic. To hide the wounds 
he does not himself understand, he be- 
comes AWOL, is broken in rank, and 
sent to the front. The effect of the 
incident on those around Ellis is the 
tentative, at times highly evocative, 
story. The author’s attitude toward re- 
ligion and his “Padre” (apparently 
a Catholic priest) is reverent but 
somewhat vague. 


Round the. Bend. By Nevil Shute. New 
York: William Morrow & Co. $3.50. 
Mr. Shute’s latest novel studies the 

machine as an instrument of worship. 

Specifically, his plot revolves around 

the events which spring up when 

Asiatics who fly and service airplanes 

for a British firm use hangars as tem- 

ples and wed work and prayer. It is 
implied throughout that in the West, 
that is, in Christianity, there is no 
such concept as the offering up of 
one’s work as prayer. 

Much of the effect of this novel 
comes from the character of its nar- 


rator. Tom Cutter is a matter-of-fact 
Englishman, and his very lack of 
imagination lends conviction to the 
un-English events which follow his 
organization of a transport service for 
the Persian Gulf area. Pages of real- 
istic detail on the financing of the 
project, the buying of new planes, and 
various incidents in flight are fol- 
lowed by pages devoted to events 
loosely called “mystical.” Gradually 
Cutter comes to see in Connie Shak 
Lin, his half-caste friend from the 
early barnstorming days in flying, a 
religious teacher of some eminence. 
Just what Shak Lin is supposed to be 
or represent, though, is never made 
clear. 


Come Home at Even. By LeGrand Can- 
non, Jr. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $3.00. - 

It would seem to be a truism that 
the successful historical novel nowa- 
days is the short historical novel. 
Certainly in the present instance the 
author’s compression and deliberately 
limited perspective have greatly en- 
hanced the novel’s credibility. Mr. 
Cannon’s people are a man and wife 
and their two bonded servants. Most 
of the action occurs in Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, in an early year of its set- 
tlement. Seldom does Mr. Cannon’s 
camera eye stray from the Cargill 
cabin. 

His drama, one soon discovers, is 
an interior thing. Not that the book 
lacks action of a convincing and even 
stirring kind; rather the action cen- 
ters around the struggle in the soul of 
Robert Cargill. Cargill is an English 
carpenter who journeyed with his 
wife to New England because he in- 
terpreted a minister’s sermon on the 
glories of the plantations in the New 
Zion as God’s command to him. But 
Goodwife Cargill pines for her Eng- 
lish home, and it soon appears that 
she will die unless she returns. The 
Goodman and the Goodwife then face 
the problem of deciding what is the 
command of God and what the temp- 
tation of the devil. The denouement 
is exciting enough, but one suspects 
its solution owes more to modern con- 
cepts than to seventeenth-century psy- 
chology. Come Home at Even is, none 
the less, several cuts above the -run 
of current historical fiction. 
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The City of Frozen Fire. By Vaughan 
Wilkins. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $3.00. 

If fresh proof were needed that the 
Treasure Island formula has plenty of 
life in it, here is the answer. Vaughan 
Wilkins’ book is a kind of analogue of 
Stevenson’s romance: a boy is at the 
center of it; a ship is outfitted in Eng- 
land; there is a pirate conspiracy. 
Some entertaining fillips have been 
added, among them the fact that this 
island of treasure is inhabited by the 
descendants of Welshmen who arrived 
there in the twelfth century and built 
medieval castles and churches in a 
green and volcanic land. And the 
treasure seekers this time (1826-1827), 
set out (a delightful touch) in a side- 
paddle steamer. 

The book lives up to its mystifying 
beginning; its villains, the tiny and 
terrible pirate Captain Vansittart 
Darkness and his first mate, Mr. 
Yemm, a classics master, are superbly 
menacing; and the adventures of the 
rescue party when they reach the is- 
land Quivera fulfill even unreasonable 
expectations. 

Humor and an adult range of per- 
ception have been added to Steven- 
son’s formula to make this book a 
thoroughly enjoyable, serenely logical 
bit of nonsense. Very chair-seat, this, 
to borrow an expression one of the 
characters employs to convey the 
highest praise. 


Neither Five Nor Three. By Helen Mac- 
Innes. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. $3.00. 

The attempt to achieve the sum of 
three or five from adding two and 
two, as Housman noted in his rhyme, 
is perennial. The leading current neo- 
mathematicians are the Communists, 
of course, and those who have given 


over their wills to them. Miss Mac-- 


Innes, whose previous novels have in- 
volved Nazi machinations, here traces 
the workings of the Communist party 
line in New York. Her action and 
suspense are composed of equal parts 
of intellectual sleuthing and the chase 
and goings on of her earlier novels. 

The plot revolves around the secret 
fight for the editorial control of an 
important magazine. Convincingly and 
step-by-step the book describes the 
savage in-fighting of leftist cocktail 
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parties, the ideological wooing of 
young men in the universities, and the 
manipulation of public opinion by 
cleverly placed magazine articles. The 
author reduces all this to manageable 
proportions by the device of having 
the heroine, an assistant editor, emo- 
tionally involved with the ex-army 
officer tracking down the propaganda- 
peddlers as well as with a free-lance 
writer who seems to be one of them. 
Not as much fun here as in the early 
books, but then their villains were 
gaudy and remote. 


Diligence in. Love. By Daisy Newman. 
New York: Doubleday & Co. $2.75. 
In its terse, perceptive pages this 

book combines two subjects which 
have been offering themselves for 
treatment in many a recent novel: 
religion and advertising. Vaughan 
Hill, the protagonist, is a career wom- 
an with a precarious footing in the 
advertising jungle. She is also the 
wife of a research chemist and the 
mother of two children. Not that she 
exactly puts her career first, but she 
justifies it in terms of what she can 
do for her family. 

In the pursuit of a routine assign- 
ment, getting some local color for her 
copy, she visits an elderly Quaker in 
a Rhode Island town. Soon she learns 
all there is to know (except for its 
essential spirit) about the under- 
ground railroad of the Civil War, but 
still she cannot write her copy. “A 
window had been opened in Vaughan’s 


.-mind,” the author tells us, when she 


came back again and again and found 
that “way was open” when she at- 
tended meeting with the Quakers. Ad- 
vertising and the inner light fight for 
her soul, to a conclusion which is gen- 
uine enough, except perhaps for its 
overriding simplicity. 


Grain of the Wood. By Michael Home. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $3.00. 
It may be possible to write an excil- 

ing novel about the buying and selling 

of antiques, but this one certainly is 


not that. Mr. Home has no doubt 
labored mightily to give something 
other than a dull finish to his product, 
but aside from the authenticity of his 
knowledge of antiques and of rural 
Norfolk of a half century past there is 
nothing here that comes to life. 
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Grain of the Wood is the story of 
Ted Burling, a likely lad who comes 
slowly and after many failures to a 
knowledge of the value of antique 
pieces. Because he refuses to join the 
dealers’ ring he goes at it alone, 
helped more than somewhat by his 
wife, daughter of a dealer in the ring. 
Through hard work and a grudging 
honesty Burling comes to own a fine 
shop, to be on cordial terms with the 
gentry, and to become enough of an 
expert to advertise for overseas cus- 
tomers in America. Made a mistake in 
pampering his son Gordon, though. 
The lad makes a bad marriage and, 
what’s worse, goes in for simulated 
antiques. 


The Islanders. By Joseph Auslander 
and Audrey Wurdemann. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $3.00. 
They came from an island in the 

Dodecanese group so small it is not 

usually found on the maps of Greece, 


so insignificant it has no history. 
They settled on Florida’s west coast 
to carry on their immemorial trade of 
fishing for sponges. Though their 
children were fast becoming Ameri- 
canized, the older generation at Turtle 
Run held to the traditional ways and 
values. The clash between the old and 
new and the ironic flourishes attend- 
ant upon Greeks walking the Ameri- 
can earth as though in the shadow of 
the Parthenon provide The Islanders 
with its drama and tensions. 

Unfortunately they do not provide 
enough of either. This, book is a curi- 
ous combination of narrative chapters 
interlarded with essays (“Your Greek” 
does this and that) in poetic prose; 
it opens and closes with coy chapters 
on the cat at the Parthenon Bar and 
Grill. 

The authors have a frankly indul- 
gent attitude toward suicide and adul- | 
tery; the latter is called “the beginning 
of a glory.” 





Other New Books 


This Is Spain. By Richard Pattee. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Co. 
$7.00. 

The publication of this long-expect- 
ed book by America’s foremost expert 
on Hispanic affairs is an event of first 
importance. Previously the American 
public had no. book dealing compre- 
hensively with the so-called “Spanish 
question”; Madariaga’s Spain suffered 
from a left-of-center slant and Dr. 
Carlton J. H. Hayes’ excellent War- 
time Mission in Spain covered only a 
phase of the complex theme. 

Mr. Pattee, now working for the 
N.C.W.C. in Europe, is aware that the 
political situation in Spain cannot be 
divorced from its historical, geo- 
graphical, religious and ethnic context 
and that a knowledge of the Spanish 
character —which is fundamentally 
different from its Anglo-Saxon and, 


especially from its American counter- 
part—is essential before Spain can be 
understood and explained. 

The chapters on Spanish history, on 
the social structure of the Spanish 
people, on the organization and the 
character of the Church in Spain, are 
excellent. Great care coupled with 
absolute objectivity has been used: in 
the description of events leading up 
to the Civil War as well as those which 
took place during the military opera- 
tions. While the fact of Franquist bru- 
talities has not been passed over, the 
tremendous guilt of the Spanish Left 
has been given its due treatment. 

An account of the Falange (which 
in the Spanish military dictatorship 
is not much more than window-dress- 
ing), the events after the close of the 
Second World War, the position of the 
religious minorities are integral parts 
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of this valuable book which abounds 
in factual information and in wise 
comments. It enables the reader to 
debate such questions as whether the 
Falange is a totalitarian issue or not, 
whether Franco sided with the Ger- 
mans rather than with the Allies, 
whether the Protestants in Spain are 
really better off than the Catholics in 
Sweden. 

This encyclopedic book tells him 
about tthe salaries of the Spanish 
clergy and about the position of the 
Jews in Spain which is far more 
secure than in most European coun- 
tries. Invaluable are the accounts re- 
lating to the truly infamous record of 
the U.N.O. toward Spain—a record of 
lying, rank hypocrisy and vile in- 
trigue. At long last the American 
Catholic and every decent truth-loving 
American of any other faith will have 
a source at hand which will enable 
him to debate the “Spanish question” 
with firmness, conviction and exacti- 
tude. 

Just because the book is so excel- 
lent, we wish that it might be availa- 
ble at a cheaper price. We also hope 
for the correction of a few statements 
in the next edition. For example, 
Garcia Lorca was not murdered for 
political reasons; while staying in 
the home of a Falangist friend, he 
fell a victim to a group of Guardia 
Civil men because he had made fun of 
that organization in his poems. (Franco 
wept when he heard the news.) The 
German Condor legion was exclusive- 
ly an aerial combat organization. Ger- 
mans worked also in the signal and in 
the anti-aircraft corps, but never as 
ground troops. There are many mis- 
takes in spelling and omissions in the 
index due no doubt to the distance be- 
tween the publisher and the author. 

We point out these errors because 
they might serve as primary targets 
for ill-disposed reviewers. They do 
not at all impair the intrinsic value 
of this magnificent book. 

Ertk v. KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN. 


Profile of Youth. Edited by Maureen 
Daly. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $2.95. 

This is an important book—a very 
important book. It represents the find- 
ings of fifteen editors, writers, and re- 
searchers from The Ladies Home 


Journal who spent a year traveling in 
forty-five states to assemble this com- 
posite portrait of American teen-agers, 
It is edited intelligently, sympatheti- 
cally, and objectively by the gifted 
Maureen Daly who, since her own 
early novel, Seventeenth Summer, has 
been accepted as the voice of youth. 
It sets forth clearly all those problems 
of which teachers and social workers 
have long been aware, to which par- 
ents close their eyes and their minds 
lest looking at them squarely give 
them a terrible reality, and through 
which the young people themselves 
are living, not very happily, not very 
securely, and with a deep, often un- 
recognized yearning for help and guid- 
ance from some source, preferably 
their parents. 

This book is essential reading for 
everyone concerned with the educa- 
tion of teen-agers, but the time for 
parents to read it is long before their 
children grow up. The training that 
makes happy, responsible, well-adjust- 
ed teen-agers begins in the cradle. 
While Profile of Youth is a disturbing 
book, frightening in some of its as- 
pects, it does a great service by point- 
ing out unpleasant truths so simply, 
so dispassionately, and withal, so opti- 
mistically—for there are answers and 
suggestions implicit in the text. Every 
parent-teacher group, and_ every 
teacher -training institution in the 
country should make this book a must 
for study and discussion. 

BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 


The Bolshevik Revolution: 1917-1923. 
By Edward Hallett Carr. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. Vol. 1. $5.00. 
Few scholars are as well qualified 

as E. H. Carr to write a history of the 

Bolshevik movement. Author of a 

memorable biography of Bakunin and 

of The Soviet Impact on the Western 

World, he has held many important 

positions in the British Foreign Office 

and from 1936 to 1947 was Wilson 

Professor of International Politics al 

the University College of Wales. 

Yet this volume, first in a series of 
three books on the Revolution, is not 
objective. Mr. Carr has dug so deeply 
into Communist documents on his sub- 
ject that he has invested himself not 
only with a deep personal admiration 
for Lenin but also with his viewpoint. 
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For instance, he claims that Lenin was 
a great revolutionary — perhaps the 
greatest of all time—and that his 
genius was far more constructive than 
destructive. Now it is true that Lenin 
and the Bolsheviks were not the lead- 
ers in the overthrow of Tsarism but to 
say that they can be held responsible 
for the overthrow of the Provisional 
Government in October, 1917, “only in 
an external sense” is to distort the 
fact. Indeed Mr. Carr, in his hero- 
worship of Lenin, gives us a portrait 
of a driving, dynamic agitator who 
high-pressured his party into an in- 
surrection which they were anxious 
to postpone. Again, the author’s sym- 
pathies induce him to pass over 
Lenin’s terrorism as the chief element 
of his “constructive statesmanship” in 
keeping the Bolsheviks in power. 

Mr. Carr’s political science is 
Machiavellianism, and the strong- 
armed authoritarianism of Lenin’s 
regime fascinates him. His book is a 
potentially dangerous one for young 
students of history especially in view 
of the fact that it appears to be so im- 
partial, objective, and well-document- 
ed. But the experts will not fail to 
notice that the documents cited in 
footnotes are almost exclusively Com- 
munist-inspired, and that Andrew 
Rothstein, Isaac Deutscher and Ru- 
dolf Schlesinger who helped Mr. Carr 
in the preparation of the MS are de- 
cidedly not on the side of the angels. 

JOHN B. SHEERIN. 


The Riddle of MacArthur. Japan, Korea 
and the Far East. By John Gunther. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $2.75. 
Not always beyond reproach as far 

as honest objective reporting is con- 

cerned, the widely traveled newspaper 
man who took MacArthur’s personal- 

ity as an assignment has turned in a 

fine piece of work. Facts and infer- 

ences that will interest the reader, al- 
though they may displease the subject, 
are recorded without fear or favor. 

Our General of the Army stands out 

as a gifted, superlative egotist, well- 

deserving of his practically universal 
reputation for high courage and un- 
common skill, and rating credit for 
service to his country and to Japan 
totaling a richer contribution than any 
other person has made for years. 
The book before us was written. too 
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early to contain an appraisal of the 
near catastrophe involved in Mac- 
Arthur’s dispatch of his forces into 
North Korea last fall, which seems to 
have been a serious error of judgment. 
But Mr. Gunther does recall another 
error on MacArthur’s part, namely his 
failure to safeguard our only air force 
in the Philippines which was lined 
up like sitting ducks at Clark Field to 
be pulverized ten hours after the news 
of the Jap attack on Pearl Harbor 

In the present Korean War Mac- 
Arthur has handled admittedly inade- 
quate resources with an alertness and 
a drive quite amazing in a man over 
seventy. As for his mistakes, disinter- 
ested critics agree that the basic cause 
has always been the characteristic 
which Hanson Baldwin calls his 
“granitic self-assurance.” But when 
all is said and done, he has—up to 
date—proved himself a great soldier; 
and you may rate this book as the 
tremendously interesting story of a 
tremendously interesting man — with 
stature undiminished by the Presiden- 
tial act of April 11th. 

JOSEPH McSor.ey. 


Letters of Emily Dickjnson. By Mabel 
Loomis Todd. Introduction by Mark 
Van Doren. New York: The World 
Publishing Co. $3.75. 

Because of the similarity in brevity, 
intensity and wit between Emily Dick- 
inson’s poems and her letters this new 
printing is a literary event. 

Her sparkle; her storms; the hopes 
she nourished and saw die; her deep, 
if, to nineteenth century Amherst, un- 
orthodox religious beliefs, are equally 
manifest in her lyrics and in these 
messages to the men and women she 
loved. 

The Old and New Testaments, Massa- 
chusetts’ flowers and birds, her own 
pain and happiness were her inspira- 
tion; great contemporaries as well as 
friends and kinsfolk, her correspond- 
ents. This book tells us much of 
Emily Dickinson: how she admired 


-her peers, the Brontés; what she wrote 


of George Eliot’s death, “the gift of be- 
lief which her greatness denied her, 
I trust she receives in the childhood 
of the kingdom of heaven . . . she lost 
her way to the early trust, and no later 
came. ... Amazing human heart, what 
infinite for thee!” Yet she could write 
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as a revered friend died, “He passed 


from confiding to comprehending— 
perhaps but a step.” 

A willing solitary, she turned her 
back on the nonessential and irrele- 
vant—how much of that there must 
have been, to her, in New England vil- 
lage life—and toiled at her great voca- 
tion. Her legacy is immeasurable. 
Through these letters, we are shown 
a little of the joy and anguish this re- 
nouncement meant. 

CLORINDA CLARKE. 


England—Past, Present, and Future. By 
Douglas Jerrold. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co. $4.00. 

British foreign policy puzzles my 
American friends. They seem unable 
to comprehend Britain’s attitude, and 
are full of suspicion of her motives. 
I think one of the main causes of 
such suspicion is the average Ameri- 
can’s ignorance of English history. 
For that reason, Douglas Jerrold’s 
new book is to be welcomed in this 
country. In reading it I was re- 
minded of remarks made by Herbert 
Hoover to the Republican national 
convention in 1944, at which he said: 
“Foreign relations are not sudden 
things created by books or speeches or 
banquets. The history of nations is 
more important than their oratory... .” 

Mr. Jerrold’s scholarly analysis of 
England’s history appears to prove the 
point. The author wrote primarily for 
his own countrymen, and some of the 
things he says will surprise American 
readers. Mr. Jerrold is not only a gift- 
ed historian, he is also an astute poli- 
tician and in a lesser degree a prophet. 

The book covers (rather too quick- 
ly) the early history and concentrates 
more fully on the modern problems 
and England’s chances in the future. 
Mr. Jerrold as the Catholic historian is 
superb and his use of the language is 
refreshing. However, as the Conserva- 
tive politician, he tends to exaggerate 
and takes a lot for granted. For in- 
stance: “In so far as any politicians 
are in fact responsible for the numer- 
ous improvements in our conditions 
today, as compared with those in 1918, 
the politicians who must have the 
credit are those almost forgotten and, 
when remembered, derided figures, 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin and Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain. .. .” Looking back over 
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the periods in which these men held 
top office, one wonders how anyone 
could arrive at such a judgment. 
Another example of exaggeration 
can be found in the chapter on Eng- 
land under Socialism. Mr. Jerrold 
paints an altogether too lurid picture 
of the present situation. The most 
disquieting feature of Britain under 
Socialism, he says, “is the decline in 
public morality due to the decline, not 
in religious observance, which is of 
long standing, but in religious be- 
lief... .” I’m afraid-I won’t swallow 
that. Any historian (more so a Catho- 
lic one) should know that England, 
with the rest of the Western world, 
was going pagan long before Mr. 
Attlee and his men took over in 1945, 
This book will certainly help to 
clarify many things which have dis- 
turbed Americans, in relation to Brit- 
ish policy. The main regret I have is 
that the publishers saw fit to market 
the book at a price far above the 
pockets of the general public. 
GERARD E. SHERRY. 


Stephen Crane. By John Berryman. 
New York: William Sloane Associ- 
ates. $3.75. 

A more fervent apologist for Ste- 
phen Crane than John Berryman 
could hardly be found. His avid 
scholarship has encompassed scraps 
of letters, bits of talk, contemporary 
praise, subsequent blame. He analyzes 
Crane’s novels, short stories. and 
poems, recounts his somewhat ques- 
tionable doings, and holds all up for 
our gasping admiration. 

Berryman’s style is vivid, interest- 
ing, but in some ways a weird blend 
of cumbersomeness and over-conden- 
sation, and the interpretation of his 
hero is sullied o’er with a Freudian 
cast. He places poor Crane on a Vien- 
nese sofa and exposes and catalogues 
his love-objects, fixations and compul- 
sions with museum-like enthusiasm. 

But despite these definite handicaps, 
the history of literature is well served 
in this biography; Crane’s desperate, 
purposeful life is well told. He is 
brought to us as the example of the 
artist who neither wasted the short 
time God gave him, nor buried his 
talent. 

Berryman brings care and zeal to 
his studies of Crane’s books, particu- 
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larly The Red Badge of Courage, that 
triumph of the creative imagination, 
of which Colonel Burleigh said, “I was 
with Crane at Antietam,” are particu- 
larly well treated. 

The biography is followed by two 
sections: a commendable analysis of 
Crane’s art and a chapter of pseudo- 
Freudian glop that purports to do the 
same for his “soul.” 

CLORINDA CLARKE, 


Washington Confidential. By Jack Lait 
and Lee Mortimer. New York: 
Crown Publishers. $3.00. 

It is a disagreeable duty to report 
that this unexpurgated exposure of 
how Washington ticks confirms what 
this reviewer could and could not say 
in these pages last October. The reve- 
lations should have been authored by 
either a joint congressional commit- 
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Roman Road. By George Lamb (New 
York: Sheed & Ward. $2.25). The 
greater part of this book is devoted to 
familiarizing the reader with the story 
of a conscientious objector, a member 
of the working class, educated at Cam- 
bridge, who formed for himself a sort 
of philosophy through the reading 
of T. S. Eliot, Middleton Murry, and 
Nicholas Berdyaev. We reach the 
approaches to Catholicism only in the 
latter part of the book where we 
come upon the strong influence exer- 
cised by the reading of Newman’s 
Apologia, which brings the whole 
world into focus, and makes Mr. Lamb 
realize that he has been looking at 
Catholicism from the wrong angle. 

Going on from history and social 
teaching to the spiritual heights de- 
picted in the writings of St. John of 
the Cross, he begins to realize that 
the life of the individual and the his- 
tory of the world make complete 
sense, if, and only if, they are looked 
at from the Catholic standpoint. “As 
I had been a Newmanite, I became a 
Chestertonian, too. Newman, Chester- 
ton, St. John of the Cross, Hopkins— 
these were the writers whose vision I 
began to share and whose faith began 
to support me.” 

God So Loved the World. The Story 
of Jesus. By Elizabeth Goudge (New 
York: Coward McCann, Inc. $3.50). 
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tee or a local newspaper, wishful hop- 
ing at best, and not by two reporters 
out for the facts of Washington’s sor- 
did life. 

Washington of course isn’t the only 
community powered by venality and 
venery because the me-first complex 
is universal, due to the breakup of 
family life, “home” no longer being 
the beginning and end of human en- 
deavor, but it is trebly bizarre that 
such goings-on should flourish in the 
world capital that is telling other peo- 
ples how to govern themselves. 

The book should have omitted “how 
and where” details even though in- 
cluded as proof of accurate journal- 
ism. The disclosure, nothing new to 
me, suggests that a good part of Wash- 
ington officialdom ought to resign 
forthwith. 

A. R. PINctI. 


NOTICES 


Here we have a book from that Somer- 
setshire daughter of the Regius Profes- 
sor of Divinity at Oxford, who, when 
the publishers discouraged her youth- 
ful attempts at writing plays, turned 
to the creation of Green Dolphin 
Street and Gentian Hill, not to men- 
tion a dozen other successful novels. 
Her new book is a retelling of the 
Gospel story, done with reverence 
and a sense of beauty and amplified 
with imaginative details. It is never 
crude, never extravagant. She has 
consistently tried either to avoid or to 
handle very tactfully any passage in- 
volving possible doctrinal controversy, 
and her work is about as satisfactory 
as any extremely “undogmatic” para- 
phrase of the Gospel well could be. 

Harem Scare’m. By Rosemary Tay- 
tor (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co. $3.00). The author of the popular 
Chicken Every Sunday, has _ here 
achieved a mildly entertaining story 
about a young American girl in Mo- 
rocco in the 1920’s, during the Riff 
War. The title derives from a visit to 
a small harem in the ancient city of 
Fez. The chance meeting on the 
Madrid Express of Rosemary Drach- 
man, touring Europe in search of post- 
college culture, and Floyd Gibbons, 
noted war correspondent, sets events 
in motion. 


It is hard to believe that any Ameri- 
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can girl of the post-World War I dec- 
ade could be quite so naive, but if the 
reader accepts that .assumption to- 
gether with certain other implausi- 
bilities, he will no doubt enjoy these 
recollections of a colorful place and 
time. 

Devotedly Yours. By Sister Bertrande 
(Chicago: Empire-Stone Press. $3.00). 

Sister Bertrande is Director of 
Marillac House of Chicago, the largest 
social center in the United States. 
When she was named with three other 
Sisters to make the Holy Year Pilgrim- 
age, all the unfortunates who had to 
stay at home implored her to “write 
and tell us everything.” She did— 
quite literally. How she ever found 
time to write so gaily, so charmingly, 
and so minutely every fascinating de- 
tail while engaged in the indubitably 
arduous exercises of a pilgrimage is 
astonishing. Her letters home were 
worn out from much reading. Secu- 
lar readers were entranced. “They 
really must be published.” 

That they were eventually published 
is indeed cause for rejoicing. Sister 
Bertrande is a born storyteller. The 
charm of her writing lies in the illu- 
minating descriptions of small inci- 
dents caught by her quick eye and 
compassionate imagination. Every 
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reader will devoutly hope that she may ~ 
soon go traveling again. ’ 

Laughter Incorporated. By Bennett — 
Cerf (Garden City, N. Y.: Garden City ~ 
Books. $1.50). Tired of television? © 
Weary of radio? Sick of Broadway ~ 
columnists, but you don’t want to be- 
come completely out of touch. This ~ 
book is for you. Without having to 
adjust dials, or switch on channels, by © 
simply turning on the reading lamp, ~ 
and still enjoying absolute quiet, you — 
can learn what the Broadway pro- 
ducers say to their leading ladies, © 
when being witty; what the denizens ~ 
of the morning breakfast programs © 
come out with in the evening. Laugh- © 
ter Ineorporated is more of Cerf’s same, ~ 
It’s light (how light!), mostly harm- ~ 
less and much of it pretty funny. § 

The Triumph of Trust. The Story of © 
Mother Connelly. By Mother Mary 
Eleanor, S.H.C.J. (Philadelphia: The © 
Peter Reilly Co. $2.50). A story, rather 
than a biography, this is a narrative of — 
the brave woman who overcame s0 
many difficulties in the founding of” 
the Society of the Holy Child. It is” 
told in simple style, appropriate for 
children, and it describes, without go-~ 
ing into much detail, the very extraor- 
dinary background of Cornelia Con- 
nolly’s life. 
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